A NEWS REVIEW 
OF WORLD. AFFAIRS 


Steel Workers Rejoiced But Labor Leadership Split Far Apart 


(Last Week, While Strikes Continued, the C. I. O. and A, F. of L. Openly Competed. See Page 5) 
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READERS WRITE 





Stalin’s Necktie 

Do I rate an “S” plus on my ability to 
observe? On page 16 of the Feb. 13 issue 
of PATHFINDER is the following para- 
graph: “Stalin is above all modest, after 
the fashion of Lenin, his saint. He sub- 
mits to his role of people’s idol with com- 
plete indifference. He has never worn a 
necktie in his life.” 

On page 15 is a picture of Stalin wearing 
a necktie! 

Leon Arnold Muller 

Chicago, Tl. 


{Mr. Muller is not the only reader who believed 
he saw a necktie on Stalin. a, PATHPINDEN sticks 


ry its story. To any reader who can Stalin 
was weari a meektte in the cited ; PATH- 

ER will cheerfully give either an “A” or an 
Ss” plus.—Ed.]} 





Osculatory Administration 


Where are the refined politicians? I 
suppose it is refined to go around kissing 
all the pretty ladies in sight (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 13. Jean Harlow and Sen- 
Of all the kissing poli- 
ticians (not babies, either) of which we 
have ever heard, this administrational 
outfit beats them all. 

_ Grace Lech 
Albion, Mich. 





Albanian Phones 


In your issue of Jan. 16, under “Asides 
Abroad,” speaking of the so-called tele- 
phone system of Albania, you are correct. 
This system (shouting messages from 
mountain peak to mountain peak) has 
been put in practice in the western part 
of Albania, where the highest mountains 
are, and has proven successful. Consid- 
erable thought has been given to putting 
it in practice in the eastern part of the 
country. Although the mountains are not 
so high in this part, a megaphone could 
be added. Being that it has given such 
good results, usually to capture the ban- 
dits and the kidnapers, we recommend 
it to all nations of the world. It is not 
expensive, but sportive; no installation 
necessary. Very easily to be used in 
America where are skyscrapers such as 
the Woolworth Building, etc. 

L. N. Knottes 
Korche, Albania. 


Elisha and the Bears 


May I call the attention of Mrs. J. C. 
Elrod (PATHFINDER, Feb. 27) to the fact 
that the Bible does not say that the two 
she-bears “ate” 42 lads, but “tare” (tore 
or wounded) them. They were making 
fun, it seems, not primarily of Elisha’s 
bald head, but of his statement that his 
spiritual father, Elijah, had “gone up” in 
a whirlwind to Heaven. They were de- 
manding disrespectfully that Elisha per- 
form a similar ascension for their benefit, 
and intimating, if not saying in so many 
words, that God’s chosen mouthpiece to 
Israel was merely a bald-headed old liar— 
thus insulting the Divine Government 
which Elisha had been chosen to represent 
on earth. So far as we know, not one of 
the lads lost his life, much less was “eat- 
en.” [I'd like to see the bears that could 
stomach 21 young hoodlums apiece ! 

G. B. Rosborough 


Perfect Shriek? 

Your “Cleansing Shrieks” (PATHFIND- 
ER, Feb. 27) recalls an experiment by the 
Engineering Division of Ordnance during 
the World war, in which a tremendous 
shriek developed as a by-product and 





Belton, Tex. 


defeated the end sought. The object of 
the experiment was to produce a noise- 
less, smokeless field gun that might not 
be readily located by the enemy. Cen- 
trifugal force, instead of an explosive, 
was to be used in throwing the projec- 
tiles. 

To that end a disc was constructed with 
channels extending from its center to its 
periphery in parabolic curves. The disc 
was provided with a hollow trunion and 
through it the projectiles were fed, from 
a hopper, into and through the channels, 
to the gun barrel arranged tangentially 
to the dise. The disc was driven at a 
very high speed by an electrié motor. 

At the trial, in the woods near the 
Bureau of Standards, a few projectiles 
were thrown at a moderate speed and the 
observers were enthusiastic over the effec- 
tive operation of the mechanism. Then 
it was speeded up and the projectiles were 
thrown fiercely at the target, but the 
piercing shriek that went up from that 
rapidly rotating, channelled disc defeated 
the purpose of the experiment. The noise 
was greater than that of a battery of or- 
dinary field guns. 

If a perfect shriek is what Dr. Dean de- 
sires, that abandoried experimental de- 
vice should serve his purpose. 

Delbert H. Decker 
Major of Ordnance, 
Nokomis, Fla. 


Pink, Not Red 


Oh! Oh! PATHFINDER! How could 
you? On page 2, Feb. 20 issue, you use 
the expression, “grammatical errors.” If 
it is grammatical, it"isn’t an error. If it 
is an error, it isn’t grammatical. Is your 
face red? Also, Berkeley, Calif., claims 
Ruth Slencynzki as a school girl and 
Sacramento, Calif., was her birthplace. 
How can she be a “European” (page 12, 
same issue)? 





Mrs. C. M. Ray 
Oakland, Calif. 


[PATHFINDER’S face is not red when Mrs. Ray 
chooses to quibble over a perfectly sound phrase such 
as “grammatical errors.”” But PATHFINDER’S _t » 
slightly pink at having termed Ruth Slencynzki, 

Jan. 15, 1925, in Sacramento, a “European.”’ a) 





Memorizing Presidents 


I was interested in your editorial “St. 
Wapniacl” (PATHFINDER, Jan. 23) for I 
was in a history class where we used it. 
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. Pathfind «, 
I wonder if you would be interested |, , 


sentence that gives the names of 
Presidents in their proper order? 
first letter of each word and each j) 
used is also the first letter of the 
of the President for which it stands. 
sentence is meaningless otherwise. 
it is: “With a just motive, Mr. Andrey 
Jackson ventured however to pursue 
firm principles before letting J. G. H 
go after Colonel Harrison’s colored 
receding to where he can have repre:. 
tives.” 

J. G. Sc} 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





“Sit-Downs” 

The flagpole-sitter of recent year 
the present day “sit-down” striker | 
succeeded in arousing the interest of (}, 
public. There is a wide difference, }\.w- 
ever, in an interested public and a pu))ic 
interested in the public interest (pub!i 
welfare). 

I am in full sympathy with the effor: 
“labor” to obtain adequate wages 
better working conditions. It nev: 
less appears to me that the present 
of organized labor to enforce its dem 
by means of “sit-down” strikes is gai 
such momentum that only drastic : 
ures will be able to control this law 
situation. This form of sabotage 
call it anarchy—should be curbed i: 
interest of national public welfare. 

I suggest that the administration s! 
wield its influence and caution labo: 
it frowns upon these unlawful prac! 
and I venture to predict that “sit-d 
strikes would soon be arrested and | 
come a memory of the past, like th: 
pole-sitter. 

Frank Mue! 
Princeton, Wis. 





Added Court Views 


The majority of Senators and 
officials opposing the President musi re- 
member that they rode into office o: 
President’s ticket and my opinion is | 
some of them want to make themse|ves 
conspicuous and some are allied with | 
capitalists in controlling the Suprem 
Court. Hope F. D. R. wins. 

E. S. Lomb: 
Elkhart, Ind. 
_ * * 

. . You do not seem to be able t 
grasp just what Roosevelt is trying to d 
to the Supreme Court as well as to th 
whole country. I think the President has 
made himself clear to anyone with an 
average amount of intelligence that it is 
not the “nine old men” on the Supreme 
Court bench that is worrying him but the 
fact that these “nine old men” could nol 
pass favorably on many of the fanatical. 
alphabetical laws that he wanted to bur- 
den the country with. This is undou)bied- 
ly the reason why the President has sud- 
denly come to the conelusion that thes 
“nine old men” are not able to think 
straight. It seems pretty plain that the 
President wants to place some half dozen 
yes men on the Supreme Court bench 

Charles F. Moye: 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


* oa * 


Can you people please tell me wh) 
men and women over 70 are considereé 
too old for jury duty, and still men ove! 
70 seem O. K. for judgeships? A loi 0! 
people think it’s rather silly. Roosevec't’s 
idea seems O. K. After all, the peopl 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CANCER—— 





PATHFINDER 


Over a Million Weekly 


A War Is Launched On A Dread Disease 


fY\ HE doctor scribbles the informa- 
| tion on the medical report. The 
ime, the address, the age—then, the 
cause of death, Most often, he will 
write “Heart Disease.” But only a 
little less frequently, he writes the 
gle word—“Cancer.” 
More than three times as many lives 
is are taken by autos are claimed an- 
ially by cancer. For one out of 
every 10 persons who die in a year, the 
teful word is noted. 
lhe upward climb of cancer as a 
iuse Of death has been continuous. 
in 1900, it ranked tenth. Within bare- 
nore than three decades, cancer 
ved past one disease after another 
the mortality list, past tuberculo- 
, past nephritis, until by 1933 it was 
nnd only to heart disease. It has 
clung to this niche. 
In the United States, 1,396,903 per- 
s died in 1934. Of this number, 134,- 
128 deaths were attributed to cancer. 
For every 100,000 of population, 106.3 
ms died of cancer. 
Figures for 1935 and 1936 are only 
climinary estimates, But a steady 
rease is indicated. In 1935, based 
n 23 States and 78,000,000 persons, 
the death rate per 100,000 population 
is 116.2. For the first nine months 
of 1936, based on 21 States, the rate 
s 114.9, with the likelihood that 





completed figures will show a rate of 
118.5. 

Still, this inexorable rise does not 
mean what.it might be taken to indi- 
cate. There is no epidemic, nor is 
‘ancer becoming more dangerous—it 
is striking at more persons only be- 
cause more persons are reaching an 
age when they are most subject to its 
attack. 

Cancer is a disease that hits hardest 
at elderly people. The life span is 
definitely increasing, the population 
is growing older. Hence, more per- 
sons are living longer and are more 
likely to contract cancer. Another 
factor to consider in connection with 
the statistics is that diagnosis was 
poorer 30 years ago, that autopsies 
were less frequent and that cancer 


gleaths were consequently not ade- 


quately reported. 

But when the vital statistics are 
winnowed, and though adjustments by 
Science are made, one fact remaining 
is that cancer is killing about 135,000 
persons a year. Another fact is that 
ignorance and fear are contributing 
to the toll. 

CAMPAIGN: There are weapons to 
be wielded against ignorance and fear. 
The most potent one is education. The 
first really concerted attempt to make 
use of education will be launched on 
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The X-Ray Is One Type of Treatment—Only Others Are Radium and the Knife 
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Dr. Little Heads the Drive 


Sunday, March 21. That day will mark 
the inauguration of a campaign to 
make the public cancer-minded and to 
drive home points which are too often 
forgotten or unknown. Directing this 
effort is the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, headed by Dr. Clar- 
ence Cook Little. Cooperating is a 
Woman’s Field Army which will hold 
its first “enlistment drive” in 39 States 
during next week. 

The drive is not going to be an 
easy one. Thousands of years of 
superstitions, misstatements and mis- 
understandings have cloaked cancer 
in much obscurity. The endless blind 
alleys of latter-day scientific research 
have left the men of science with hun- 
dreds of unanswered questions. 

THE DISEASE: The unit of plant 
and animal organisms is the cell. This 
is a tiny mass of protoplasm that in- 
cludes a smaller body—the nucleus— 
and is surrounded by a membrane. 
The protoplasm is a jelly-like mass 
which is regarded as the physical 
basis of life. 

In the ordinary procedure of life 
and growth, these cells multiply under 
control of natural laws. This constant 
formation of new cells accounts for 
human growth from original sperm to 
fetus to baby and so on up the scale 
of life. It also accounts for the healing 
of a wound. When scar tissue is form- 
ed and, then, when new skin covers 
the scar, the process is due to the mul- 
tiplication of cells. 

In the case of a normal, healthy per- 
son, when cell growth has performed 
its function, the growth stops. The 
work of healing or of natural, human 
development over, the cells cease to 
multiply. 

The basis of cancer is similar cellu- 
lar activity, but with an all-important 
difference—the cells do not stop mul- 
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tiplying and growing. They continue, 
broadly, wildly spreading. Tumors, 
abnormal masses of tissue, are formed. 
At this point a sharp distinction must 
be made between two types of tumor. 

The two types of tumor are called 
malignant and benign, the latter re- 
ceiving its name only because it is less 
vicious than the other. The benign 
tumor is a localized, limited growth 
which may be removed in a variety 
of ways. The malignant tumor—can- 
cer—may spread throughout the body, 
dip into the blood stream, break up 
and form new cancerous growths. 
This crushing and often agonizing ad- 
vance of living tissue is the killer 6n 
which so much study has been based 
and about which so little is known. 

An analogy might be drawn between 
the human fetus and cancer: The 
child in its mother’s womb might be 
likened to a tumorous growth—only 
the child has two parents and a heart, 
and it comes out in the open for 
further growth. The cancer, on the 
other hand, is like an individual life 
without either heart or mind. It is 
cruel in its growth, relentless in its 
spread and chooses to dam the normal 
function of the human organs. 

BEFORE CHRIST: Thousands of 
years ago, the Egyptians noted fleshy 
protuberances on men and women in 
pain. Papyrus records even indicate 
ancient attempts at cure. This “cure” 
was a biting, corrosive substance, with 
an arsenic base, that ate the skin in 
digging at the diseased tissues. In 
these years before Christ, it was noted 
that the distended veins and hardened 
tissue stemmed from the lump in what 
seemed the outline of a crab’s claws. 
Hence, the name cancer—in Latin, 
the crab. 

The invention of the microscope in 
the Middle Ages and the work of three 
men in the 19th century provided the 
Jong-intervening next steps. Con- 
tributing to the knowledge of cancer 
as a disease of furiously multiplying 
cells was the microscopic work of 
Johannes Peter Muller on the struc- 
ture of cancerous tissues; the cellular 
theory of Rudolf Virchow; and the 
pathological researches of Sir James 
Paget. 

These men gave the impetus to mod- 
ern scientific study. Before them, the 
research movement had made only 
Slight headway. In 1794, at the sug- 
gestion of Surgeon John Howard, a 
ward was set aside in London’s Mid- 
dlesex Hospital for the maintenance 
of six cancer patients until they were 
“relieved by art or released by death.” 
In 1804, the Society for Investigating 
the Nature of Cancer was organized 
among medical men in London, Edin- 
burgh and other cities. But it was not 
until 1900 that necessary money began 
to dribble in for research purposes. 

The money still is coming in only 
in driblets. Scarcely more than a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars a 
year was being devoted to cancer re- 
search by various agencies five years 
ago. Today the figure remains well 
under a million dollars—not as much 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President, Court, Congress 


After directing strategy for more 
than a month from a spot behind the 
front lines, President Roosevelt last 
week was engaged in the thick of the 
fight over his Supreme Court proposal. 

At the Victory dinner of the Demo- 
cratic party, he lashed out at foes of 
the plan and denounced judicial “veto” 
of laws. Five days later, as though in 
answer to his foes’ renewed counter- 
attack, he spoke again. This time it 
was a speech of defense, a shield held 
up to ward off the opposition blows. 

ATTACK: Before 1,300 guests at 





flood control and drought protect 
Of these he said: “We must act—n: 
DEFENSE; An altogether diffe: 
setting from that of the exuberant ' 
tory dinner was the seene of 
Roosevelt “fireside chat” in the \W 
House Oval room. From there. 
ringing than in his previous « 
lenges, more dispassionate, the P) 
dent sought to answer some object 
q@ “Packing”: He said he did no 
tend to appoint “spineless puppet: 
the High Bench, but that he would 
point justices who “understood 
modern conditions ... who wil! 
as justices and not as legislators.” 


Pictures I 


Before the Speech at the Victory Dinner; Farley and President Roosevelt 


Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, paying 
$100 a plate to help liquidate the 
deficit left by the Democratic cam- 
paign, he launched his arguments, 

The basis of these was that a need 
existed for swift action; the core of 
his attack was that the Supreme Court 
has thwarted every effort of the ad- 
ministration to carry out laws for the 
national welfare. He cited the in- 
validation of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the AAA, the NRA, the Guffey 
Coal Act; he pointed to uncertainty 
surrounding the validity of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act and hinted 
that he did not expect the Court to 
uphold it; he cited Court rulings on 
power issues to sustain his contention 
that flood and drought control may be 
“nullified as unconstitutional.” 

Two themes recurred in the speech. 
One was his blow at the Court. Speak- 
ing of the laws declared unconstitu- 
tional, he said: “You know who as- 
sumed the power to veto, and did veto 
that program.” Second theme was his 
call for housing; farm aid, wages and 
hours legislation, abolition of child 
labor, settlement of labor disputes, 


q@ Anti-Constitution: “We must | 
action to save the Constitution f: 
the Court and the Court from its: 
To this he added: “This plan will s 
our national Constitution from ha 
ening of the judicial arteries.” 

@ Haste: Delay in ratifying 
amendment and agreeing on a s 
able one makes necessary a qui 
process, he said. 

gq Anti-Democratic: He pleaded 
confidence and trust in his integr 
saying: “You who know me can h 
no fear that I would tolerate the ¢( 
struction of any branch of our gové 
ment...” 

The next day the Senate Judici 
Committee opened hearings on 
judiciary proposal. Meanwhile, { 
lowers of the President were taki 
the stump for the proposal wh 
Democratic dissenters planned stun 
ing tours of their own to counter: 
the tours of such administration fait 
fuls as Postmaster General Far! 
whose first stop was in North Caroli! 

Other than the President’s tw 
speeches—taking the play away fro 
Congress and the Court—there we! 
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se developments brought forth in 
.e Washington week: 
@ Congress: The Senate unani- 
susly passed and sent to the House 
1e Copeland Food and Drug bill 
PATHFINDER, Feb. 27). The House 
ished debate and prepared to vote 
‘he Guffey-Vinson coal measure 
PATHFINDER, March 6). The Senate 
snmittee investigating campaign ex- 
nditures reported the total cost for 
e 1936 campaign was $23,973,329. 
publicans spent $14,198,202; Demo- 
its, $9,228,406. 
q Court: In a minute and a half ses- 
in, the Supreme Court tentatively 
ranted-a review of the Alabama Un- 
nployment Insurance Law. Crowds 
peful.of decisions in several im- 
portant pending cases such as the 
Wagner Act and Railway Labor Act 
cases were disappointed. The rabidly 
pro-New Deal New York Post jeered 
editorially at the Court: “Monday used 
to be known as ‘decision day...” Now 
it is known as ‘indecision day.’ ” 


C. |. O. Against A. F. of L. 


‘We’re going through.” 
John L. Lewis made that statement 
‘t fall on the eve of the formal sus- 
pension of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
19). He announced the C. I. O., whose 
m was the organization of workers 
1 one big union within an industry, 
ould intensify its drives. 
rhe C. IL. O. continued “going 
through” and added within five 
onths an estimated 1,000,000 mem- 
rs to the 1,000,000 it had at the time 
its suspension. Since its epochal 
creement with the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, it has threatened to 
varf in prestige the older A. F. of L. 
hich has placed its main reliance 
pon organization along craft lines. 
Last week, the strengthened C. L. O. 
et in Washington to map further 
lans and set up a more permanent or- 
inization. Simultaneously, the A. F. 
L. swung into new action to com- 
it the C. I. O. challenge. The two 
ganizations broke further apart and 
itered into open competition. 
Moving to give its organization a 
re permanent character, the C. I. O. 
ithorized that certificates of aflilia- 
n be issued to “national, interna- 
nal, state, regional, city central 
dies and local groups whenever it is 
eemed such action is advisable.” It 
lso charted major campaigns in tex- 
le and oil refining industries as well 
in other fields. 
As the C. I. O. took these steps, Wil- 
im Green, President of the A. F. of 
called upon union officials in his 
ganization to take active sides in 
ie conflict. In a letter to union heads 
said: “The issue is made clear 
id the line is drawn. Workers can- 
t be for both the American Feder- 
ion of Labor and the Committee for 
odustrial Organization.” 
\. F. of L. organizers meanwhile 





NATIONAL 


were outlining drives in aluminum, 
flour, cereal, cement and in the gas 
and filling station fields. In the boot 
and shoe industry, where the C. I. O. 
is driving, Green called for direct bat- 
tle to aid the A, F. of L. union and 
“preserve its jurisdictional rights.” 

In steel, where workers generally 
were hailing the newly accorded pay 
rises and shortening of hours, the 
drive for membership was intensified. 
Employe organizations or company 
unions moved to reorganize to com- 
bat the Steel Organizing Committee of 
the C. [. O. The unit in the Carnegie- 
Illinois Corporation asked Green to 
aid their cause but he refused to do so 
unless they divorced themselves from 
company affiliation. 

The competition in one instance 
brought a direct clash when 200 work- 
ers sympathetic to the C. I. O. chased 
A. F. of L. organizers from entrances 
to the General Motors and Fisher Body 
plant. It also caused the largest unit 
of the Aluminum Workers Union to 
bolt from the A. F. of L. to the C. I. O. 

C. I. O. drives in the automobile and 
rubber industries went forward. In 
the automobile industry more than 
75,000 workers were affected by “sil- 
down” strikes in Detroit, principally 
at nine Chrysler plants. The strike 
‘came when the United Automobile 
Workers, claiming support of 59,000 
out of the 67,000 employees asked to be 
recognized as the sole bargaining 
agent for the workers. This demand 
Chrysler refused. 

Elsewhere new strikes started and 
old ones continued. In Chicago, the 
city’s first major taxicab strike was 
on. In Pittsburgh, about 100 sightless 
men and women went into the second 
week of the country’s first “sit-down” 
strike of the blind. 

————_—_.. 


Neutrality 


Germany was angry. Italy spurred 
its drive to become self-sufficient. 
France made eyes at Great Britain 
who, in turn, was not at all displeased 





by the trend of events last week after 
passage of the Pittman neutrality bill 
by the United States Senate (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan, 23, March 6 and 13). 
European reactions were based on 
the cash-and-carry provisions of the 


_measure. With every country aware 


that such a plan favored the nation 
the best supplied with cash and ships, 
Britain was the only one that could 
afford to view the situation without 
great discomfort... Under the cash- 
and-carry plan, foreign nations at 
war who wish to buy goods in the 
United States must take the cargoes in 
their own ships and pay cash on 
delivery. 

Developments in the United States 
were rapid after the moment when 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 
smiling sadly, stood in the rear of the 
Senate and listened to the vote that 
showed only his equally die-hard con- 
frere, Senator Hiram W. Johnson of 
California, and four other Senators 
voting against the measure. 

Borah and Johnson, who have 
fought together since the days when 
they were battling against President 
Wilson’s League of Nations covenant, 
went down still fighting. But their 
final argument that the cash-and-carry 
policy meant the end of the American 
policy of freedom of the seas was lost 
in a storm of 63 Senatorial votes for 
the Pittman measure. 

While the House opened debate on 
the McReynolds neutrality resolution, 
which would offer the President more 
leeway in protecting U. S. neutrality 
in the event of war abroad, two other 
developments bearing on U., S. neutral- 
ity policy were being thrashed out. 

The House passed the $526,555,428 
Naval appropriation bill after admin- 
istration leaders had beaten down an 
attempt to request President Roosevelt 
to call an international disarmament 
conference. The appropriation bill, 
which was sent to the Senate after 
passage in the House, provides for an 
increase of 5,000 men in the Navy, two 
new battleships, 11 cruisers, 48 de- 
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Johnson Cleft) and Borah (right) Went Down Together Against the Neutrality Bill 
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stroyers and 17 submarines. Also 
called for is an airplane construction 
program aimed at commissioning 397 
new airplanes by next year. 

Heading into stormy legislative seas 
was a proposal by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota to nationalize 
the Navy ship-building program. Back- 
ed by the majority members of his 
munitions investigating committee, 
Nye proposed that construction of all 
naval vessels and implements of war 
be confined to government plants. 
Under a bitter attack by private ship- 
yards as represented in the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, Nye 
and his followers drafted a national- 
ization bill for Senate action. 

eo ——____— 


Labor “Relations” 


Every so often, as it plows through 
the rocky territory of American labor 
relations the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee comes up with a nugget 
of news. Last week the committee 
came up with several nuggets. To the 
sordid story of spies worming their 
way into the confidence of unsuspect- 
ing workers, of agents provocateurs 
(men inducing strikes or labor troubles 
for pay), of tear gas, guns, clubs and 
live steam as bargaining “weapons,” 
these new chapters were added: 

@ Testimony was given by Curtis S., 
Garner, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company of Pittsburgh, 
that the company, rather than meet 
wage demands, had spent $289,462 to 
combat labor trouble during 1931 and 
1932. Payment of the wage scale for 
which the union was fighting, he 
further testified, would have cost the 
company only $51,849. 

qG Into the record went testimony 
in connection with an investigation 
of the Federal Laboratories, Inc., one 
of the largest manufacturers of tear 
gas in the country. Correspondence 
brought out that representatives of the 
Laboratories delightedly hailed news 
of “a nice, juicy strike.” Another let- 
ter suggested that a restraining order 
be issued against President Roosevelt 
because he 
“his actions absolutely in restraint of 
trade—that is as far as we are con- 
cerned.” 

gq A charge was made that a former 
munitions agent for the Federal Lab- 
oratories, Inc., shot a longshoreman 
during the West Coast shipping strike 
of 1934 “for the benefit of motion pic- 
ture cameramen.” James Dugger, a 
former cameraman, submitted an 
affidavit stating that the former agent, 
J. M. Roush, fired a gas projectile and 
wounded the worker. A letter, al- 
legedly Roush’s report on the incident, 
was read. Addressed to the vice presi- 
dent-of the Laboratories, it stated in 
part: “. . . I shot a long range projec- 
tile into a group, a shell hitting one 
man and causing a fracture of the 
skull, from which he has since died. 
As he was a Communist, I have had no 
feeling in the matter and I am sorry 
I did not get more.” As the committee 


stopped strikes making. 





noted that the worker actually did not 
die, Senator La Follette, chairman, 
then read what he said was a letter 
from the company vice-president, R. 
H. Barker, in answer to Roush’s al- 
leged report: “... The report is 
splendid, and we think enough of 
it to excerpt a large portion of it to 
send out... .” 
0 


LaGuardia Incident 


Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia has 
little use for the Nazi government in 
Germany. To the manifest displeasure 
of leaders of that regime, the fiery 
little chief executive of New York City 
has not hesitated at making his atti- 
tude known. 

In 1935, a diplomatic incident arose 
when LaGuardia, to express his dis- 
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Mayor LaGuardia Infuriated the Nazis 


approval of Nazi methods toward 
minority groups, withheld a masseur’s 
license from one Paul Kress, a Ger- 
man citizen. In that incident, La- 
Guardia contended that New York 
City should not extend to a German 
privileges which the German govern- 
ment would not extend to Jews and 
others. His action at once brought a 
barrage from the German-controlled 
press, directed by the Propaganda Min- 
istry, and the German Embassy pro- 
tested to the State Department in 
Washington, 

Last week Nazi newspapers were 
filled once again with .even more 
vitriol than in 1935. LaGuardia in a 
speech had declared that the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939 should have 
a “chamber of horrors” and “in it a 
figure of that brown shirted fanatic 
who is now menacing the peace of the 
world.” His statement was in ampli- 
fication of a proposal by Michael Wil- 
liams, editor of the Catholic weekly 
Commonweal, suggesting that one of 
the Fair buildings be dedicated to 
liberty. 

Throughout the German press, La- 
Guardia was the subject. of violent 





te tc 


epithets. Some of the politest we: 
“Blackguard LaGuardia,” “Shamek 
Jewish Lout,”* “New York’s Chie; 
Gangster.” Theeblast was widened | 
include “exposes” of American cond 
tions in general and attack on Ame: 
ican customs. A typical statement 
that Americans put “their feet on th 
table . . . while spitting chewing e.); 
against the opposite wall.” 

Further than this, the German Em- 
bassy protested to the State Depart 
ment. Secretary Hull in an officia| 
oral communication pointed out that 
this country had “the right of fre 
speech” but said “I very earnestly 
deprecate the utterances which hay 
thus given offense to the German gov- 
ernment.” 

LaGuardia, meanwhile, stood his 
ground. Visiting Washington after 
the storm broke, he met reporters «| 
the railroad station with this remark: 
“Now, I am going to say this in the 
very shadow of the Capitol. [I sti!! 
have an abhorrence for anyone who 
threatens the peace of the world. An 
if Hitler thinks that refers to him, h 
is absolutely correct.” 





* Mayor LaGuardia’s father, Achilles, came fr 
Foggia, Italy. His mother, Irene Coen Luzzatti, » 
of Jewish blood. Speaking of this, he once said 

haven’t enough Jewish blood in me to boast about i: 
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Child Labor Setback 


With 28 states recorded for the Child 
Labor Amendment—four having rati- 
fied since the first of the year—and 
eight more necessary to make the 
measure law, the vote of the New York 
State legislature weeks ago assumed 
strong importance. 

In that state last February 2, the 
amendment had been swiftly appro\ 
ed by the Senate, which has a Den 
cratic majority. Then, as it went to 
the Assembly, President Roosevelt and 
Governor Lehman personally appea! 
ed for ratification. Strongest of th 
opponents were high members of th 
Catholic Church, among them Cardi- 
nal Hayes. Also opposed was the 
President of Columbia University Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Before a crowded gallery the meas- 
ure came up for vote last week. Afte: 
more than three hours of heated de- 
bate it was defeated 102 to 42, party 
lines shattering as 41 Democrats voted 
against the bill and 33 for it. Sixty-on 
Republicans were against and nin 
for the bill. The strong opposition 
vote of the Democrats was attributed 
largely to the Catholic stand. 

While the defeat was a blow to 
ratification, sponsors of the measure 
mapped drives in other states and con- 
tinued their efforts in New York. 


AMERICANA 


“Stand-Up”: John Coyle started 4 
“stand-up” strike in Allentown, Pa. 
Police Court. The judge fined him $1!) 
on a panhandling charge and told him 
to sit down. Coyle remained standing 
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and said: “Make it more, judge.” The 
judge snapped: “Ten dollars and ten 
days in jail. Sit down!” Still standing, 
Covle insisted: “More, judge.” The 
answer was: “Twenty-five dollars and 
sixty days?” Coyle sat down. 

Tattoo: A navy ban on “objection- 
able” tattooing is keeping Walter 
Elger of Peoria, Ill., from enlisting in 
the navy. Walter has on his arm a 
picture of Betty Boop wearing not so 
much as a spangle. The recruiting 
officer ruled that Betty would first 
have to don a bathing suit before 
Walter could become a sailor. 


Call Again: On her way home from 
, dinner party in Raleigh, N. C., Ethel 
Haynes was struck by an automobile. 
[he driver was Mrs. Bessie Barthol- 
ew, her hostess at the party. 
Smart: Police of Charlestown, W. 
Va., looking for a lost pet duck were 
given a clue by the duck’s owner, 
Mrs. Arch Browse. She told them: 
You can tell my duck because when 
call ‘Cornelius’, he usually an- 
ers ‘quack, quack’,” 
\libi: A man carrying a typewriter 
en from a lunchroom was stopped 
by Patrolman George Turck in Cleve- 
nd. The suspect was amazed. He 
sked indignantly: “Who put this 
ypewriter under my arm?” 
Unbelievers: While Arch Henderson 
f Pittsville, Mo., was listening to the 
radio, thieves entered his turkey roost 
id stole 13 birds. The program at- 
racting Henderson’s attention was en- 
tled “Crime Does Not Pay.” 
Appointment: Last week Frank 
French, town clerk of Tilton, N. H., 
ceived a postcard saying a salesman 
vould call on him February 13, 1905. 
li was mailed February 11, 1905 from 
Canaan, N. H., 25 miles away. French 
doesn’t remember whether the sales- 
in kept the appointment. 
Dissenter: Rev. James P. Sandefur 
f Evansville, Ind., has filed suit for 
ivorce. He alleges that his wife, 
ne, kept making faces at him while 
preached at the Primitive Baptist 
Church. When she wasn’t making 
faces, he said, she slept through his 
rmons, 


. . . 


Prophecy: A perfectly-formed egg 
th a message beneath the surface of 
shell was laid by an unidentified 
1 belonging to Mrs. John Levi of 
rryville, Va. Witnesses declared 
message stated: “War—1937— 
» 20.” 
° * * 


Lucky: After questioning two sus- 


ted shoplifters, Detective Blanch- 

Bolander of Parsons, Kans., re- 
sed them. Back in the police sta- 
n he discovered his tobacco pouch, 
ves and glasses were missing. Bo- 
der said cheerfully: “Anyway, they 
dn’t get my gun.” 
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Bambini, Kinder, Kodomos 


Italy, Germany and Russia, leading 
exponents of Europe’s Fascist and 
Communist camps, have each asked 
for more prolific mothers and decreed 
measures designed to fetch in the bam- 
bini, kinder and kodomos. Their dic- 
tators’ desires for more babies and 
still more babies have developed into 
a population race. 

Last week achievements in this 
three-cornered competition were 
shown to stand as follows: 

ITALY: Dictator Mussolini has long 
called for more bambini to wear the 
blackshirt and be enrolled in the Sons 


of the She Wolf, thus insuring Italy 
man power for her future wars. He 
wants a population of 60,000,000 by 
1950. In January, 1933, however, Italy 
had a population of only 41,806,000, 
and since then both births and deaths 
have declined, leaving the population 
at a near standstill in spite of I 
Duce’s bachelor taxes, subsidies for 
large families and _ high-pressure 
propaganda. 

In fact, since 1922 Italy’s marriage 
rate has fallen to 7.2 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, her birth rate to 22.2 per 1,000 
and her excess of births over deaths 
to 8.7 per 1,000. Before the World 
war these rates were 7.4, 31.7 and 12.2 
respectively. The newspaper I] Popolo 
d'Italia of Milan has estimated that the 
steady decline in the birth rate has de- 
prived Il Duce of 15 army divisions. 

To combat this population tendency, 
the Fascist Grand Council last week 
approved a sweeping seven-point pro- 
gram to increase Italy’s “military 











*? 


power” and provide “a secure future 
for the empire.” All sorts of threats 
and cajoleries, including bigger mar- 
riage loans, state dowries for brides, 
big family loans and the like, were 
ordered. Most important of these 
were: (1) provisions that priority in 
employment and in promotion be given 
to fathers of big families; (2) fixing 
salaries for families rather than for 
individuals; and (3) placing further 
heavy economic burdens on bachelors 
and childless husbands. 

GERMANY: In the Third Reich, 
where a program has been tried to 
give married men more pay than single 
men, harsh decrees of Reichsfuehrer 
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Italy, Wanting More Young Squads Like the Above, Has Called Again for More Babies 


Hitler have failed to provide the 
Fatherland with enough new legions 
of baby Nordics. Despite “racial 
hygiene” measures, direct “marriage 
aid” loans, bachelor taxes, “honorary 
Godfatherships,” and floods of propa- 
ganda for kinder, the birth rate is 
decreasing and the death rate increas- 
ing. Since 1922, Germany’s birth rate 
has steadily declined from 23 to 18.9 
per 1,000 of population. 

In line with the Nazi policy of try- 
ing to stimulate the German birth 
rate, it was learned last week that a 
new criminal code soon will provide 
stringent penalties for violation of 
the sanctity of the family and throw 
new safeguards about the unmarried 
mother and her child. Jail sentences 
will be given those agitating for birth 
control. The man responsible for the 
unmarried mother’s plight will render 
her “material and spiritual aid” or go 
to prison. Further, the current issue 
of “Race,” organ of the Nordic move- 
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ment, even goes so far as to encourage 
unmarried German women to bear il- 
legitimate children. 

RUSSIA: In the Soviet, it is an en- 
tirely different story. With a natural- 
ly fecund people, the population is 
increasing at a faster pace than that 
of any other great power. Growing 
at a rate of nearly 4,000,000 a year 
since 1929, Russia’s 173,000,000 popula- 
tion would ordinarily be increased to 
300,000,000 by the end of the 8th Five- 
Year Plan in 1967. But last summer 
the Kremlin issued the famous “big 
family decree,” designed to double 
the population in 25 years. 

Last week Russian authorities were 
worried by the birth rate jump. Their 
campaign for more kodomos had ex- 
ceeded all expectations. So great has 
been the increase that facilities for 
earing for mothers and children are 
inadequate. Declared G. N. Kaminsky, 
Peoples Commissar of Health: “We 
must acknowledge that we are poorly 
prepared for the great increase in the 
birth rate with which we are al- 
ready faced.” 

Notwithstanding, Soviet leaders 
point with pride to the fast population 
increase, officially estimated at be- 
tween 35 and ‘50 per 1,000, and a de- 
creasing death rate. Meanwhile, Rus- 
sia’s perennial enemy, Japan, is wor- 
ried over a 10 per cent drop in her 
birth rate since 1922, and nearly all 
democratic countries (including the 
United States) show similar declines. 


British LaGuardia 


Because the British capital is in 
reality many municipalities combined 
in a single county, the real manager 
of London is not the peruked Sir 
George Broadbridge, who rules the 
small City of London proper, but one- 
eyed Herbert Morrison, Mayor of the 
13-city London County Council. 

Independent, outspoken and a 
staunch defender of labor, Morrison 
resembles New York’s tempestuous 
Mayor LaGuardia (see page 6) as 
closely as any official in Great Britain. 

But unlike Mayor LaGuardia, who 
has not yet admitted that he will run 
for a second term, George Morrison 
last week was again ensconced in the 
great London County Council build- 
ing on the Thames. The week before 
he had been returned to office by an 
even greater majority than he attain- 
ed in his first election in 1934. 

Londoners had looked at the record. 
What they found was a three-year 
period which had modernized hospi- 
tals, remodeled schools and placed 
some 300,000 of the county’s popula- 
tion in government-built houses. 

Even when Stanley Baldwin threw 
his Conservative political machine into 
the lists, voters were not impressed. 
The upshot was that the Prime Min- 
ister who unmade King Edward VIII 
was unable to muster enough votes to 
topple Herbert Morrison, cockney- 
born son of a policeman. 

Confident after. his victory, the 
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Mayor wrote the London Times: “It 
now falls to Baldwin to tell the coun- 
try what action an honest government 
may be expected to take.” The La- 
borite thus insinuated that the Prime 
Minister should now call general elec- 
tions to allow more liberal groups the 
additional seats they could presuma- 
bly win in Parliament at this time. 
Labor’s new strength had another 
and more troublesome manifestation 
than Morrison’s sniping at Baldwin. 
In airplane factories at Derby and 
Hayes, 6,000 workers went on strike 
for higher wages, threatening to crip- 
ple Britain’s new $7,500,000,000 arma- 
ment program. The government, ac- 
cording to the London Daily Express, 
was “seriously perturbed.” 
Conservatives appointed to a Cabi- 
net commission for mediation of the 


strikes were doubtless most annoyed™ 


that they would have to consider 
seriously the opinions of Clement 
Attlee, leader of the Labor party, and 
of his right-hand man, one-eyed Her- 


bert Morrison. 
a 


Spain 

Beginning of the fifth month of the 
siege of Madrid saw the Insurgent 
forces of General Francisco Franco 
launch their fifth major offensive 
against the sectors that defend the 
capital. The previous attacks were 
those early in November, on the 
Escorial road in December, at Parda 
in January and on the Jarama River 
in February. Last week they attacked 
north of Guadalajara. Loyalists charg- 
ed two divisions of Italians, 14,000 to 
16,000 men, were in the drive; 

. The Guadalajara front runs roughly 
from Sacecorbo through Abanades, 
across the Saragossa road north of 
Almadrones, then north to La Toba. 
The closest ‘point of this 35-mile-long 
front to Madrid is 60 miles to the 
northeast. Tense Madrid took it as a 
prelude to Franco’s big Spring of- 
fensive. 

During the week the Spanish gov- 
ernment freighter Mar Cantabrico, 
which gained notoriety when she raced 
out of New York January 6 just ahead 
of Congressional action to prevent her 
cargo of airplanes and other munitions 
from reaching Spain, was captured 
with her goal in sight. The airplanes 
were part of a $2,777,000 consignment 
from Robert Cuse, president of the 
Vimalert Co., of Jersey City, to the 
Spanish government. Cuse obtained a 
State Department permit to ship the 
planes when a loophole was found in 
the United States neutrality law. 

Proceeding to Mexico, the ship pick- 
ed up additional war cargo and then 
headed for Spain. But as she had raced 
out of New York a mysterious person 
had given Generalissimo France’s 
agent there detailed plans of the 
freighter’s movements, including her 
wireless code. Thus the Rebels were 
able to trace her across the Atlantic 
and learn how she altered her color- 
ing to make her resemble the British 











liner Adda, whose name and ro: 
call number she took. 

Last week, while in the Bay of | 
cay, the blockade runner ran right : 
the hands of the Spanish Insursg, 
cruiser Canarias, which had inte; 
cepted all her messages to and f; 
Valencia and was waiting for 
Under bombardment from the cruis. 
guns she and her cargo were repori: 
by the Insurgents to have gone <: 
in flames. But later reports from 
cers of two British destroyers said |}, 
Mar Cantabrico, under her own pow: 
had headed for a Rebel port, the 
prize of her Insurgent captors. 

In London, the Non-Intervention 
Committee unanimously approved a 
complete control plan to insure iso|a 
tion of the war in Spain. The commit- 
tee’s scheme to ban foreign arms «nd 
men to the Spanish factions was <e- 
layed for several weeks in orde: 
recruit neutral agents and work 
other details. It is now schedule: | 
go into operation Saturday, March » 





Japanese Handshake 


Ever since their army and pn 
soundly trounced those of China mor 
than 40 years ago, black-haired, \-!- 
low-skinned Nipponese have regaridc: 
their black-haired, yellow-skin: 
Chinese cousins as members of a back 
ward and inferior race. Translated 
into foreign policy, this thought | 
vided Japan with a good excus: 
take over all of North China betw: 
1910 and 1935, so that the region mi! 
receive an “enlightened” governm: 

But with calm disregard for axio 
matic Japanese superiority, 55-y: 
old Naotake Sato, newly appoint 
Tokyo Foreign Minister, declared |: 
week that he wanted “to shake han: 
with China. The wishes of the Nan- 
king government to be treated on 
equal footing with Japan, he said. 
“should be respected.” 

With one hand thus extended i 
gesture of peace, the Tokyo govern- 
ment took care to place in the othe! 
a hand grenade which might |» 
thrown at either’ China or Russia. !|n 
the lower house of the Diet, meek |) 
litical party representatives pass«(! 
without amending 4 $788,000,000 bud 
get, more than half of which was des 
tined for army and navy expenditu: 





Egypt, Monks, King 

Seldom in the news since gaining her 
independences last summer, Egy?! 
made a bid for international fame !::! 
week and tried to mediate a “stay-in' 
strike of Coptic monks, while her bo) 
king disported on a European holid: 

After 42 years of British rule, Egyp! 
was given complete independence )) 
terms of the new Anglo-Egyptiao 
treaty signed in London August 2°, 
1936. Since then the 60-century-o!d 
country has received invitations fro 
23 members to join the League of N:- 
tions. Expressing her desire to pa'- 


ticipate in international. cooperatio”. 
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the kingdom made formal application 
for admittance to Geneva. Her appli- 
cation will be included in the agenda 
for the next League Assembly in 
September. 

At Cairo the Egyptian government 
tried to end the two months’ old “stay- 
in” strike of 100 Coptic monks in the 
fortified monastery of Deir-el-Mohar- 
rak. The monks went on strike against 
curtailment of their visiting privileges 
to nearby Bedouin and Moslem villages 
and in protest against an unpopular 
abbot. During that period they had 
refused to leave or admit either church 
or civil authorities. 

Located in the upper Egyptian des- 
ert near Assiut, the monastery is a 
1,400-year-old gateless fortress. Its 
only entrance is by the roof, connect- 
ed to the top of another building by a 
irawbridge. Inside are fresh-water 
wells and the cellars are stocked with 
food. Well armed, the beleaguered 
monks said they were prepared for a 
two-year siege. 

Local authorities failed to settle the 
rouble, so Patriarch Yoannes XIX, 
head of the Coptic church, appealed to 
the government to dislodge the rebel- 
lious group. The Attorney General of 
Egypt immediately told the monks they 

ust admit an investigator to their 
windowless, high-walled refuge or 
there would be “wholesale unfrock- 
ngs” and government troops would 
siorm the fortress. Meanwhile the 
stay-in” idea threatened to spread to 

second monastery. 

When King Fuad died of a heart at- 
tack on April 28, 1936, he was succeed- 
ed by his son Farouk, a youth of 16, 
for whom a regency of three was set 
up. Last week young Farouk, 10th of 
the Mohammed Ali line, started a three 

mnths’ tour of Europe before his 

ronation scheduled for July 31. The 
boy king was joined in the snow sports 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, by his four 
sters, the Princesses Fawziya, Faiza, 
iika and Fathiya. In addition to his 
isters, he was accompanied on the 
ur by his mother, Queen Nazli. Soon 
to rule over 15,000,000 people, Farouk 
described as six-feet tall, broad- 
shouldered, charming of manner and 

) accomplished linguist. 





French Money 


In Washington, D. C., the Secretary 
the Treasury told newspapermen 
st week: “Anybody who reads the 
paper can see that the franc is having 
; troubles.” 
But even better than Henry T. Mor- 
nthau, Jr., the average Frenchman 
lew that there was something wrong 
ith the shiny nickel pieces that form 
ie standard of French currency. 
When French Premier Blum de- 
tlued the franc last summer, he auto- 
itically chopped the value of bank 
counts by two cents for every six- 
nd-a-half-cent franc. This was de- 
igned to cut down the government 


deficit. To meet difficulties occasion- 
ed by heavy relief and armament ex- 
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penditures, Premier Blum was expect- 
ed to change the franc still further. 

Last week, however, Frenchmen 
woke up to find that their premier, 
and not their money, had changed. 
Instead of devaluing the franc again, 
Premier Blum had adopted old-fash- 
ioned financial measures long advo- 
cated by his conservative critics. 

In a radio speech to the nation at 
large, he promised close watch to see 
that government outlay would not be 
increased, but decreased if possible. 
He intimated that the wobbly franc 
might be set at an arbitrary value by 
a government commission. 

Blum further revealed that the gov- 
ernment would seek to finance its 
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Auriol’s Bill Seeks $700,000,000 


armament expenditures by an indefi- 
nitely large loan. He assured every 
Frenchman that no matter what fluc- 
tuation might occur in the value of 
French currency, investments in the 
new government flotation of securi- 
ties would be redeemable at their 
original worth in the more stable 
money of Great Britain or the United 
States, 

Within the week Finance Minister 
Vincent Auriol introduced and saw 
passed in the Chamber of Deputies a 
bill to provide for an unlimited offer- 
ing of government securities. 

Where to get the money was an- 
other problem, That close-fisted 
French bourgeois would dig up the 
sum required for an adequate pur- 
chase of the bonds—about $700,000,- 
000—was almost too much to expect. 
That French capitalists distrustful of 
the Blum New Deal would contribute 
such a sum was hoped for, but not 
certain. 

Accordingly, the Paris government 
sent a cable to Secretary Morgenthau. 
It asked him whether or not a New 
York banking house “such as J. P. 
Morgan & Co.” might not serve as 
French fiscal representative in the 
United States to handle American sub- 
scriptions to the loan. 

Aware that the Johnson Act pro- 





hibits sale in this country of securities 
of any war-debt defaulter, Secretary 
Morgenthau delivered a courteous but 
firm reply. It was “No.” 





Soviet Democracy? 


In November, 1936, Russia adopted 
a new Constitution giving the right of 
direct, secret ballot to all Soviet citi- 
zens more than 18 years old. Last 
week the Communist party, final au- 
thority in the Soviet State, instituted 
sweeping political reforms within 
itself, 

After a secret 10-day session in the 
Kremlin, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, of which Josef Stalin is secre- 
tary-general, ordered that democracy 
be introduced into Communism’s po- 
litical ranks. A communique made it 
clear, however, that the dictatorship 
would continue in national affairs, 
Seven reform rules were issued, none 
of which affected the power at the 
party top. The powerful Central 
Committee will continue to be ap- 
pointed by delegates to the party con- 
gress, the only real democratic move 
being that the delegates must here- 
after be elected by secret vote. 

An election of new party commit- 
tees, from factory workers groups, 
through the district, regional and na- 
tional committees and up to the Cen- 
tral Committee, was ordered held be- 
fore May 20. This move, ostensibly 
designed to put the Communist house 
in order and give the mass of the 
people stronger control over party 
affairs, was viewed as the second step 
toward the Soviet democratization ex- 
pected next winter when the new 
Parliament will be elected under the 
new Constitution. 

Announcement of these reforms 
came only a few hours after the com- 
mittee had expelled from the party 
two prominent leaders of older days. 
They were Alexei I. Rykoff, for 10 
years Premier of the Soviet Union, and 
Nikolai Bukharin, former editor of the 
newspaper Izvestia. Their expulsion 
indicated that their trial on charges 
of treason would come soon. The trial 
will be the third of its kind in recent 
months. Sixteen men were convicted 
of treason last July and executed. In 
January 17 others were convicted and 
13 of them shot, the other four re- 
ceiving prison terms. Already under 
arrest, Rykoff and Bukharin are the 
headliners of a new group of 15 to 20 
persons charged with conspiring to 
overthrow Dictator Stalin and his 
cohorts. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Fair Exchange: A procession for a 
double wedding near Shanghai, China, 
ran into a blizzard and the heavily- 
veiled brides stopped at a tea house 
for shelter. When they resumed their 
journey each got into the other's 

























































































































































































palanquin by mistake. The marriages 
took place with the wrong brides mar- 
ried to the wrong bridegrooms, neither 
of whom had ever seen his family- 
chosen fiancee. Both husbands finally 
agreed to keep the wives they had 
married through error. 


Invisible Man: Police arrested John 
Bernard in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
for vagrancy. When they started to 
take his photograph for their records, 
he told them that it would be a waste 
of time. They took the picture, but 
when the plate was developed only a 
few black spets appeared on it. 


Uncultured: When he loosed a tor- 
rent of profanity aboard a Moscow 
streetcar, E. V. Massow, a German, 
was reminded by a passenger that “in 
the Soviet Union it is considered un- 
cultured to swear.” Massow kicked 
his adviser. Now he is starting to 
serve a two-year sentence in the city 
jail. 

At Last: Some years ago in Bedsted, 
Denmark, 33-year-old Miss Signe 
Worm promised to marry 24-year-old 
William Skjoldborg. Signe’s invalid 
brother, for whose care she had been 
solely responsible, died last year, and 
after a proper period of mourning she 
married William. William was 69, 
Signe was 78. 

Cat Catchers: In the eastern Chinese 
village of Linan, noted for the size 
and intelligence of its rodent popula- 
tion, cats are having a hard time. Hunt- 
ing in gangs, rats have devoured prac- 
tically all the town’s feline inhabit- 
ants. When they see a cat, one big, 
bold rat slips away from the group, 
assumes a terrified expression and 
lures the overconfident cat into an am- 
bush of rodents, where he is quickly 
destroyed. 


Too Smart: Alfred Schwartz, a Vi- 
enna bookkeeper, fled from his beau- 
tiful wife, Riki, leaving a note: “Good- 
bye. You are too intelligent for me.” 
From London Alfred wrote a letter to 
a friend: “She is a philosopher. She 
places great stress on intelligence. I 
hate philosophers.” Frau Schwartz 
was awarded a divorce and $60 a 
month alimony. 


. « * 


Clark Gable: In the town of Irth- 
lingborough, England, 300 girl laundry 
workers walked out on strike because 
their handsome foreman, 26-year-old 
Ernest Greasely, better known to the 
girls as “Clark Gable,” was to be trans- 
ferred to another plant. Later they 
agreed to go back to work while their 
representatives negotiated with the 
management to keep the Adonis at his 
present job. 


es ee 
$100 A MONTH FOR te A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only lie 
a day. Read about it on page 15.—Adv. 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Case History 

Under the law of nature, life is a 
progressive movement from birth to 
death. Its broad stages, both as to 
mind and body, are infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, maturity and old age. 

As a deviation from the natural law, 
however, there is also what is known 
as a regressive movement. This makes 
mature or elderly persons unnatural- 
ly young. In the field of psychiatry, 
it is called regression and it means a 
relapse into childishness. It is gen- 
erally regarded as a mental ailment 
that drives its victims to earlier stages 
of development or to objects of in- 
fantile attachment. 

In the past, psychiatrists have rec- 
orded cases of regression that reached 
certain points of childishness and then 
stopped. Last week, however, there 
was recorded a case believed to be 
without parallel in medical history. It 
was the authentic story of a 61-year- 
old woman who grew younger and 
younger until she acted, literally, like 
an unborn child. The history of her 
case, a tragic and terrifying account 
of how a mind and personality decay- 
ed, was written by the man who treat- 
ed her—Dr. Beverly R. Tucker of 
Richmond, Va. 

Reporting in the Virginia Medical 
Journal, Dr. Tucker, a widely-known 
neurologist, explained.that the woman 
was born just after the Civil war. 
She lived a happy married life, he 
said, and was idolized by her wealthy 
husband. Then, the husband’ died, 
leaving her an estate ample enough 
to make life comfortable for her and 
her three children. 

But something inside her died with 
her husband. Slowly she began to 
regress. In Dr. Tucker’s words, the 
process was as follows: 

“She began to feel that she should 
be younger in order better to under- 
stand the children... 

“... She soon became as a young 
unmarried woman ... She then en- 
tered into her children’s lives, went 
out With them, adopted their friends 
and dressed as her daughter dressed. 

“It was not long before she gave 
the children considerable anxiety by 
becoming herself an adolescent and 
they had to direct her goings out and 
comings in, to try to persuade her that 
her clothes were entirely too youthful 
for her and to induce her to converse 
less flippantly. But the mother con- 
tinued to get younger at the rate of a 
year or so every few months. 

“The patient was sent to me when 
she was 6 or 7 years old, although her 
actual age was 61... 

“She was a nice little girl in short 
dresses rocking in her chair... She 
talked childishly pleasant or was mis- 
chievous . . . She would play with ob- 
jects as if they were toys. When her 
children came to see her, she would act 
as if she were their child. 


“ 


. in a few months she was : 
4 years of age. Her enunciation | 
came less distinct, she was care}; 
with her spoon, spilling food . . . 

“In several months more she wa: 
bed, moving her hands and feet ai 
lessly, often whimpering and cr\ 
like a very young child, and the o 
articulation one could understand \ 
her frequent calling for ‘mama, ma) 
although her mother had passed 
some 30 years before. 

“The patient would take a towe! 
any cloth, roll it up and hug it to | 
as if'it were arag doll... 

“She had to be fed liquids wit! 
spoon, taking them with a suck 
movement. She also would suck | 
corner of her gown or sheet... S! 
liked to be fondled and handled 
almost any one. Her only recogniti 
of her family was an expression of « 
light when they came to see her. 

“At about 4 months of age she | 
the sanitarium, much to our regr 
for this infant had become the pet 
the nurses and doctors. 

“However, we kept in touch 
her and she continued to regress u: 
she assumed the fetal posture, brea! 
ing gently being her only movem« 
At this time she was sent to a si 
hospital where soon she was gathe: 
into the womb of her Mother Eart 
SS ee 


Earthquake Era? 

At winter circus headquarters 
Peru and Rochester, Ind., elepha: 
trumpeted and lions roared as | 
earth shook. 

At Muncie, the high school buildi 
quivered for five seconds. 

In more than a dozen Ohio citi: 
buildings rocked, windows were sh:i- 
tered and wall plaster fell. 

These were but a few of the isolated 
incidents reported last fortnight whe: 
earth tremors, centering in Ohio, mac 
themselves felt in five states from th: 
Canadian border to Kentucky. Be- 
sides Ohio, the states were Michigan, 
Indiana, West Virginia and Kentuck 

Although there was nothing alar: 
ing in this minor readjustment of t! 
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INVENTS NEW 6 VOLT 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDER 


Costs Only $3.75 


An amazing new ELECTRIC ARK‘ 
WELDER has been invented that wor! 
off of any automobile storage battery « 
ordinary light socket. It has been mad: 
possible by the discovery of a low voltag 
carbon that develops 7000 degrees of heat 
Uses about the same current as four head 
light bulbs. Melts iron and steel instant!) 
Welds fenders, radiators, holes in bodie: 


milk cans, tanks, repairs radios. Works on 


anything iron, steel, brass, copper, tin 0! 
galvanized metal. Permanent repairs mad 
for almost nothing. The manufacturers 
Trind] Products, 2229-KM Calumet Avenu: 
Chicago, Hlinois, want user agents. Writ: 
them for free particulars today.—Adv. 
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earth’s strata, the shocks gave rise to 
speculation over future earthquake 
trends. In this connection a point of 
terest to seismologists last week 
is that raised recéntly by a Phila- 
lphia engineer. 
The engineer, Jacob J. Creskoff, ex- 
essed the theory that the United 
tates might be facing an era of earth- 
takes. According to his calculations, 
series of important shocks might 
.e place between 1939 and 1946. 
My statement is not a prediction,” 
explained to the American Con- 
ete Institute in New York, “but only 
probability deduced from statistical 
ilysis of destructive earthquake oc- 
irrence in this country during the 
ist three centuries ... It appears 
it an active phase of the United 
tes’ sesmio cycle is now being ap- 
ached.” 
Creskoff further declared that his 
lysis of American earthquake his- 
y showed that shocks have been 
orded in places where they would 
ordinarly be expected. “All in 
” he concluded, “it would be rash 
predict immunity from earthquake 
iage for any region,” 
——— Oe 


New Roof 


In New York last week, the American 
iety of Heating and Ventilating 
gineers was well launched on a 
oject to introduce a new type of 

use. Its most striking feature was 

lescribed as a flat roof capable of 
ing made into a skating rink in win- 

r and a wading pool in summer. 

\s explained by Lieut. Col, W. C. 
nielson, chairman of the society’s 
search committee, roofs last longer 
| leak less when they are under 
ter. Further, he said, water cools 

em in summer and insulates them 
winter. 

Flat water-covered roofs have been 
ed in two places—one at the Hershey 
mpany plant in Hersey, Pa., and the 

her at a department store in Mil- 
tukee. As a result, Col. Danielson 

iid, air-conditioning expenses were 

duced in both instances. 

“It seems likely,” he declared, “that 

ore and more of the houses of the 

iture will adopt this practice, with 
it roofs containing pools-of water 

‘o or three inches in depth. Water 

sulation should bring nearer the day 

hen air-conditioning becomes defi- 
tely within the reach of the aver- 

e family.” 

\ccording to engineers interested in 

e project, the sloping roof came into 

e only because of expansion and con- 
iction of roofing materials. This is 

0 longer necessary, they hold, be- 
use the best roofing materials are 

uch more long-lived under water 

ian When exposed directly to the sun. 





Scattered Reports 


Recorded in the scientific and medi- 
il field last week was a series of 
ittered reports from places as dis- 
int as Moscow. Varying in type and 
uportance, they could be summarized 
» follows: 
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@ Astronomers suggested that the 
sun was experiencing, or was about 
to experience, its most violent erup- 

| 






































tions in more than 30 years. They 
based this on the fact that sun spots 
are steadily increasing in both size 
and number, a recent one being great 
enough in circumference to allow sim- 
ultaneous entry of 40 planets as large | 
as the earth. They also noted that 
short-wave radio fadeouts have been | 
caused by solar disturbances. 
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q@ In Chattanooga, Tenn., Dr, Ed- Is that money enough for you? 
ward E, Reisman, Sr., reported the Do you want the freedom it gives 
removal of an appendix 32 times nor- freedom from work—the oppor- 


i Cine ®t Rae int me a tunity to live anywhere in the 
mal size. The appendix was removed | world in luxury? 


from Harold Alper, 17-year-old stu- | Well then, just remember that 





dent at the University of Chattanooga. thousands of young people are 
Its weight was one pound. earning good money today. And 
q The government-controlled Aus- | getting it! But youve got to be 
trian Sero-Therapeutic Institute of wend Se ee eee 
Vienna announced that poisonous ford, for a single minute, to be 
snakes yielded an effective remedy dragged down by constipation— 
against common colds. The institute by clogging, poisonous wastes 
said it had produced an ointment So if you want to step up your 
which would soon be available to the SPOEET VE 200 WES © UNS ENS 
: : ; tap ; and a healthy body—remember 
public. Called “viperin,” the ointment this one thing—see that your bow- it 
was described as an extract from the els move regularly! 
poison of vipers. But the way you move your 
q From Moscow came a report that | bowels is important. Instead of 
Prof. M. I. Kuslik of the Central taking a laxative that disturbs 


your system and upsets your stom- 


Traumotological Institute in Lenin- ach, take gentle Ex-Lax. 

grad had made fingers out of toes for Ex-Lax limits its action entirely 
an injured young Russian worker. The to the intestines, where the actual 
worker lost two fingers in a saw, | constipation exists. It-gives the in- 
whereupon Prof. Kuslik attached the | testines a gentle nudge, emptying 


the bowels thoroughly—but easily 


stumps of the worker’s toes, After and comfortably. Ex-Lax works 
three weeks in an uncomfortable po- in such a single, common-sense 

sition, the worker found that the toes me. —= wioet like delicious 
‘ i > 1 » fi > . » is > a 8 ~ “ 

had united with the finger stumps. The chocolate. At all drug stores in 
toes were then amputated and after economical 10c and 25c packages. 


surgical reshaping, finally became 
servicable fingers. 

@ Onions and garlic were reported 
to contain chemical compounds which , 
may prove to be useful in battling dis- DON T MISS IT 
ease. Experimenting at the Univer- The drama of history in the making. 
sity of Southern California, Drs. Rich- PATHFINDER will bring to you by 








ard E. Vollrath and Carl C. Lindgren both word and picture a clear and 
sneaetad *< i siti Re accurate understanding of all that 
succeeded in isolating substances of goes 08 in this puszied world. ie 
germ-killing value. Phey plan to test new your subscription today to this 
the substances on guinea pigs inocu- necessary magazine, A convenient 
lated with tuberculosis, pneumonia, order form is printed in this issue. 
diphtheria and leprosy. PATHFINDER - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$150.00 for Last Lines 
gigs it a me Think of a word rhyming with “male” and 
“fail,” and then send us a last line for the 
limerick, using the word to complete the line. 
It’s easy to do and a lot of fun. The line you 
send may win the first prize of $50.00, or one 
of the $5.00 prizes we are offering for the 
twenty lines judged next best—21 prizes in 
all, totaling $150.00. 


21 Promptness 
Prizes 


Send us your line as promptly as possible 
for we are going to give 21 heavy, cast-alumi- 
num, chicken fryers just for promptness to 
the cash prize winners. Duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of ties. Offer closes May | 
29, 1937. Write your line on a postal card or 
He boasted, like any vain male, sheet of paper together with yeur name and 


He would hang up the glass without fail; address, S it 
But on using his hammer, s. Send to 


He raised a great clamor, APRIL LIMERICK 
? Dept. 107, Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Women Explorers 


In a wheel chair on the stage of 
Chicago’s Civic Opera House last 
week, Mrs. Osa Johnson made her first 
public appearance since the plane 
crash in California which killed her 
husband last December. 

Speaking in the late Martin John- 
son’s place, she delivered the first 
lecture in a tour which will continue 
through this spring and take up most 
of the summer. Her lecture, illustrat- 
ed with motion pictures taken by her 
husband and entitled “Jungle Depths 
of Borneo,” told of a year’s stay in 
untraveled regions of the island. 

While it may prove profitable, for 
the globe-trotting Mrs. Johnson the 
present tour is but a brief interruption 
to a life which has taken her around 


_the world six times. 


In their first trips she and her hus- 
band spent 12 years in the South 
Sea islands, one in Australia and two 
in Borneo. A still happier hunting 
ground than any of these for the John- 
son expeditions was Africa. In 1924 
the Johnsons began a five-year stay 
on the dark continent to make a 
camera record of some of its fast- 
vanishing species of wild animals. In 
1929 the couple went back to Africa 
and into the jungles of the Belgian 
Congo to make a study of pygmies. 

As soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of her present tour in August, 
the courageous Mrs, Johnson will re- 
turn to the scenes of the 1929 expedi- 
tion. Thus far she has refused all 
offers of help from men explorers. 

Congo Rival: Although there is not 
much chance that the two will meet in 
the 900,000 square miles of the Belgian 
Congo, Mrs. Johnson will have as a 
rival there Mrs. James L. Clark. 
With her husband, an exhibit director 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, Mrs. Clark in- 
tends to hunt big game in the pygmy 
and gorilla country. 

Like Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Clark has 
accompanied her husband into many 
parts of the world. Together they 
have stalked game in Canada, Alaska, 
Indo-China and Africa, Expert with 
bow, arrow and modern rifle, Mrs. 
Clark even now has begun target 
practice. 

With trunks already packed, Mrs. 
Clark and her husband expect to leave 
in June. While Mrs, Johnson expects 
to bag a gorilla or two, Mrs. Clark 
would like to repeat a previous ex- 
perience of bringing down two rare 
black-maned lions. 

Arctic Visitor: Now in San Fran- 


ge 
FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


A book which tells all about the mild 
McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
all Rectal disorders will be sent Free. 
Address McCleary Clinic, 3882 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Advertisement. 








cisco, handsome, 49-year-old Miss 
Louise Boyd intends to be a rival of 
neither Mrs. Johnson nor Mrs. Clark. 
Her special field is Greenland. 

A late beginner, Miss Boyd made her 
first trip to the Arctic in 1924, when 
she was 36 years old. Since then she 
has more than made up for lost time 
with four other visits. When Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth were 
lost during the summer of 1928 in their 
attempted flight from Spitzbergen to 
the North Pole, Miss Boyd went in 
search of them with her own boat, 
“Hobby.” She took trips to Green- 
land in 1926, 1931 and 1933. 

Now Miss Boyd, whose thrusts above 
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Honors Go To Miss Cornell (See Below) 


the Arctic Circle have taken her 
farther north than any other white 
woman, is planning to head for Green- 
land again. She will sail for New 
York some time after April 20. No 
complete plans have been announced, 
but once more she is expected to make 
camera and scientific studies of gla- 
ciers and icy mountains. 


Cornell’s Award 


After more than a month during 
which eager crowds thronged through 
its doors to see “The Wingless Victo- 
ry,” Broadway’s Empire Theater will 
be dark next Saturday night. Not ill, 
leading lady Katharine Cornell will 
be away for a visit in the White House. 

On March 30 Mrs. Roosevelt will 
present the 39-year-old actress with 
the gold medal of the National 
Achievement Award of Chi Omega, 
presented annually by the college 
women’s fraternity to a woman out- 
standing in some field of work. 

Miss Cornell will be the first wom- 
an of the theater so honored since 
1932, when the award was first made. 








Path finder 


From her present state of advance 
ment, Miss Cornell can look back ani! 
laugh at the stage managers and pr: 
ducers who first looked at her unco: 
Ventional beauty and told her to « 
home and marry some nice youn: 
man. After a New York semi-profe: 
sional debut as Jo in “Little Women 
Miss Cornell did not go home, bu! 
to London, where she gained succes 
as the daughter of a muddle-witte:! 
father in “A Bill of Divorcement.” 

Returning to the United States afte, 
her English appearance, in 1921, sh. 
married Guthrie McClintic, who has 
since directed most of her plays. 

Outstanding among the accomplish: 
ments which brought Miss Cornell he: 
award has been her work in invigor-. 
ating the theater. For several years 
she has taken her plays on the road |: 
cities where first-rank drama is no! 
ordinarily available. Miss Cornel! 
also prefers to cut short the runs of 
popular plays so she may appear in « 
greater number of roles each season 

Last week, as a demonstration of he: 
versatility, she began to sandwich 
performances of George Bernari 
Shaw’s “Candida” in with her regula: 
presentation of “The Wingless Victo- 
ry.” Three times a week she will dis- 
card her South Sea island sarong (see 
cut) for the stiff black dresses and 
lace collars of Victorian days. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Fried Chicken 


Fried chicken, Southern style, is 
one of America’s best known dishes 
Every housewife and cook has her 
own recipe for it and few are in agre: 
ment in every detail. Thus it was tha 
the subject almost developed into 
national controversy last fortnight. 

In this controversy were the wives 
of several Dixie Governors and ex- 
perts on food preparation, led by Miss 
Dana Gatchell, of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. The 
argument was over whether bacon 
grease, buttermilk and egg batter had 
a place in the art of frying chicken. 

Mrs. E, D. Rivers, wife of Georgia’s 
Governor, advanced the buttermilk 











(Continued on page 21) 
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COLITIS SUFFERING OVERCOME 


Thousands who are troubled with Con- 
stipation, Poor Digestion, Nervousness, 
Bloating, Gas, Belching, Intestinal Hyper- 
acidity, and General Sluggishness may 
really have Colitis (inflammation of the 
colon or large intestine) without knowing 
it. Everyone suffering from these symp- 
toms is urged to test, Free, a California 
biochemist’s simple home method for re- 
lieving Colitis caused by constipation, hy- 
peracidity, and faulty diet. This new 
product, called Kolokay, in powder form, 
is easy and pleasant to take. Thousands 
of persons report such soothing relief 
from the use of Kolokay that we want all 
sufferers to try it without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today for a Free package and 
interesting booklet. K-O-Kol Company, 
Dept. 171A, Glendale, California.—Adv. 
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Sato’s Shinju 


In Japan, when young men and 
oeung women find it impossible to 
-onsummate their love in honorable 

irriage, it is not unusual for them 

ommit shinju. 

Shinju is the Japanese name for 
louble love suicide. Among the ro- 
antic-minded, it is viewed as an act 
opening the way to a blessed after- 
ife where neither parents nor con- 
ention can interfere with the heart’s 
passions. Thus, there are on record 
stories of love-sick couples plunging 
hand-in-hand into the fiery mouths of 
oleanoes,, of others jumping together 
from high cliffs, and of others finding 
everlasting peace through drowning. 
Most common of all, however, are 
tories of shinju by poison. 

In the news from Tokyo last week, 
there was just such a story, except 
at it was of a character likely to 
ike shinju' a crime hereafter. It 
ncerned a peddler named Kageo Sato 
d seven trusting women now dead. 
So often did Sato try to commit shinju 
id so often did he recover that Japa- 
ese authorities placed him under ar- 
est and decided to do something about 
iking double love suicides a nation- 

offense. 

Sato’s story, as disclosed by press 

patches, went back to 1928 when he 
is about 23 years old. At that time, 

met his first sweetheart, a maid 
rvant, and they both decided to take 
son. The maid died but Sato sur- 
ed. Later, at different times, five 
ther girls entered Sato’s life, and all 
nmitted shinju with him. All died, 

t somehow Sato invariably recover- 

Finally, not many weeks ago, 

Sato met a young married women, and 
sorted to the double suicide pact 

sain. This time, the first attempt 
iied but the second did not. The 

ung woman died, and Sato recover- 

' once more, 

When they got wind of this, the 
olice took Sato in tow and the story 
ceived wide Japanese publicity. As 
1 result, a movement was underway 
ist week to end a custom which here- 
fore has been not only tolerated but 
o respected. If the movement suc- 
eds, shinju will lose its romantic 
d half-moral character and will be- 
ne a crime punishable by severe 
son sentences, 

Oe 


Two Studies 


wo studies, one having to do with 
rality and the other with the status 
religion among college students, 
t week won the attention of both 
duecators and social workers. 
Study No. 1: In a survey of more 
in 300,000 cases of delinquent, non- 
elinquent and feeble-minded persons. 
. Clara Frances Chassell of Teach- 
College, Columbia University, 
inctured the old belief that stupid 


human beings are usually “the pure of 
heart.” Her findings showed that in- 
telligent persons are apt to be more 
moral than dull-witted ones. She 
found, too, that bright college students 
were superior both morally and social- 
ly to students whose marks were poor. 

Study No. 2: The Connecticut Sur- 
vey Committee reported in a paper 
published at Yale University that three 
out of every four college freshmen get 
along without religion. Based on rec- 
ords covering 3,617 students from 39 
colleges, the survey disclosed that one 
fourth of all students entering college 
“are not interested in religion, find no 
value in it and get along without it.” 
Large numbers of such students, how- 
ever, were found to believe that they 
would probably find religion vital as 
they grew older and more experienced. 

— ro 


Briefs 


g@ “Well-to-do parents discourage 
their sons from entering” the minis- 
try, according to a statement just made 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. In his annual 
report to the university, he said most 
theological students had to work their 
way through school. 


@ Temple Methodist Episcopal 
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Church in San Francisco will here- 
after publish the dates of all Jewish 
holidays in its official calendar. Dr. 
A. E. Lowther, pastor, said the move 
was taken in the hope “that Methodist 
Churches throughout the nation will 
adopt this method ... to bring Jews 
and Christians closer together. 

g In line with his plea for a united 
Christian church (PATHFINDER, 
March 6), John D. Rockefeller, Jr., last 
week called upon the 11 Protestant 
Churches of Tarrytown, N. Y., to form 
a cooperative group. He did not ex- 
plain how doctrinal differences might 
be settled, however. 

q In order to promote sales of the 
Bible, the American Bible Society has 
just started a radio program drama- 
tizing incidents experienced by sales- 
men selling the book in out-of-the-way 
places. The program, believed to be 
the first of its kind, is broadcast every 
Sunday from Station WQXR of New 
York. 

@ According to the latest Bureau of 
Census figures, 65,723 persons were 
sent to state and Federal prisons and 
reformatories during 1935. Of these, 
3,154 were women. Out of the total, 
1,019 were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment and 158 to death. 

q In the Nevada legislature last 
week, a bill was introduced to reduce 
the residence requirement of persons 
seeking divorces. The amendment 
would make it necessary to live in the 
state only 30 days prior to receiving 
a divorce. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Roosevelt View 


In two separate talks on his plan 
to “infuse new blood” into the Su- 
preme Court, President Roosevelt 
made the striking statement that Amer- 
ican democracy is smack in the middle 
of a quiet but grave crisis. 

As he explained it, this crisis is not 
a crisis marked by any appreciable 
outward signs of panic or unrest. 
Banks are wide open, labor is begin- 
ning to find profitable employment, 
and recovery in general is moving for- 
ward at a rapid pace. The Roosevelt 
view is that these are critical times 
not so much for economic things as 
for social things, 

The expressed conviction of the 
President is that our present recovery 
cannot endure unless there is an ac- 
companying program of social legisla- 
tion designed to protect the future 
against the errors of the past. To his 
way of thinking, democracy has been 
hard hit throughout the world only 
because it has failed to make itself 
workable by adjusting its methods to 
the pressing demands of an acutely in- 
dustrialized and complicated age. 

To make democracy workable in 
this country, he holds that it will be 
absolutely necessary to adopt a broad 
program for the general welfare. More 
specifically, he believes that there 
must be immediate action on plans to 
aid the farmer, protect the worker, in- 
sure economic security and control 
forces that lead to social and econom- 
ic upheavals. 

In his two talks, President Roose- 
velt unequivocally blamed the Su- 
preme Court for bringing about the 
conditions he regards as critical. In 
elaborating on this point, he empha- 
sized the fact that the New Deal had 
undertaken a program of legislation 
designed to meet changing problems in 
a changing world. That program, he 
said, was “vetoed” by the Court be- 
cause certain justices in it had acted 
in accordance with their “personal 
economic predilections” rather than 
with judicial detachment. 

In effect, said the President, the 
Court, as it is now constituted, is a 
definite stumbling block in the path 
of legislation needed to safeguard 
American democracy. In this respect, 
he likened the American form of gov- 
ernment to a team of three horses— 
executive, legislative and judicial. This 
team, he said, must pull together if 
democratic processes are to be pre- 
served—the Court should not assume 
the right to “veto” acts of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches when 
there is any reasonable doubt con- 
cerning their constitutionality. 

To buttress this latter point, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt quoted an opinion 
voiced in 1803 by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Bushrod Washington who said the 
Court should have a “decent respect” 


for “the wisdom, integrity and the pa- 
triotism of the legislative body.” This 
“decent respect” for Congress has not 
been shown by the present Court, ac- 
cording to President Roosevelt, and 
he views it as imperative that a change 
be made. 

How make the change? The Presi- 
dent would not resort to an amend- 
ment at this time because immediate 
legislative action is needed and rati- 
fication of an amendment would take 
too long. He would resort instead to 
his plan to “reinvigorate” the Court 
adding one new justice for every jus- 
tice 70 years or over who refused to 
retire. This, he holds, would not be 
“packing” the Court with political pup- 
pets but with men whose vision is en- 
lightened enough to interpret the Con- 
stitution in terms of practical realities. 

In thus outlining his views, Presi- 
denf Roosevelt has made the issue 
clear-cut. His arguments contain a 
definite challenge for all those who 
are opposed to his court plan. There 
are few who deny that the present high 
tribunal has toppled much of the 
New Deal’s legislative structure and 
that it has in some cases been as re- 
actionary as the President has charg- 
ed. There is, however, this other 
point: the Roosevelt plan would defi- 
nitely revise the traditional concept of 
the judicial function in our three- 
branch system of government. For 
that reason, the opposition has every 
reason to be vigorous. 

The issue set up by President Roose- 
velt can be expressed in questions. 
Does a quiet but grave crisis really 
exist? If it does exist, isn’t it assum- 
ing too much to say that the New Deal 
program would save the situation if 
only the Supreme Court would agree? 
What guarantee is there that the mere 
appointment of new justices will solve 
our problems? On answers to such 
questions as these depends the out- 
come of the Court debate. President 
Roosevelt has raised more than one 
telling point. It remains for the oppo- 
sition to refute them in as telling a 
manner, 

q 


Parental Revolt 


In the village of Roslyn, L. L, the 
parents are up in arms. Petitions are 
being circulated, housewives are lean- 
ing across the backyard fences, men 
are button-holing each other in the 
streets. The subject of all the excite- 
ment is one on which everyone has a 
theory. The subject is education of 
children. The issue is the methods of 
the “little red schoolhouse” as op- 
posed to the streamlined methods of 
modern progressive education. 

Roslyn parents—hundreds of them 
have signed the petitions—are object- 
ing to the streamlined technique. They 
want the “activities ard projects” 
eliminated and a return made to the 





old system whereby a thorou 
groundipg was given in the “fool” s; 
jects of reading, writing, arithme: 
history, spelling and geography. 

The youngsters learn their “Th 
R’s” under the modern system, bu! 

a different way. They are taughi 
most indirectly, something like +! 
Let us say the children are stud, 
arithmetic. The class will be set 
as a country store. One pupil wil! 
the storekeeper, another a clerk, ot! 
customers. Through buying and s 
ing in the “store,” the children - 
learn arithmetic. Or if geography |, 
being studied, the children will bw i\\ 
Spanish haciendas or Eskimo ig! 
and learn in this manner. 

Under this system, in many cs... 
little or no homework is given. An: 
as much as anything, the parents \ 
homework for the children. 
adults have complained to the teach 
that Johnny and Mary have no stud 
to occupy their pre-bedtime hours. 

We do not profess to be experts on 
the subject of progressive educati: 
Modern school methods are still too 
new to permit any definite evaluati: 
of their worth. The fact is that there 
were many virtues in the old rigid 
system, just as there were vices 

We shall have to wait until a ge: 
eration or two grows up after being 
exposed td progressive educatio: 
Then there will be a basis for judy 
ment. At present, our personal know!- 
edge of the subject is confined to 4 
particular case. We know a child 
about six years old who, despite i! 
the attendant headaches for the p:: 
ents, is being brought up in what is 
accepted as the modern manner. 

This child, as is the case with man) 
of his age, sometimes has a bit 0! 
difficulty in keeping his food on | 
plate. Sometimes the string beans 
slide on the tablecloth, sémetimes | 
lima beans, and usually there is so: 
portion of the child’s meal on the clo 

To us, the interesting part of thie 
scene is the reaction of the you 
parents. Never, never do they 
“DON’T spill your food on the tab 
cloth.” Instead, they patiently into: 
over and over again: “The prope! 
place for food is on the plate. Thic 
proper place for food is on the pl: 
The proper place .. .” 

The idea is that saying “DON”! 
arouses something antagonistic in | 
child, merely tells him what not to do 
and leaves him no alternative. Wh« 
as a positive but gentle statement « 
refrain, such as the one saying whe! 
food belongs, attains the objective au: 
leaves him with no_ psychologic:! 
hangovers in later life. 

In keeping with what we have 
ready said, we won’t be able to gi 
you a full report on the efficacy 
this system for anothér twenty yea's 
or so. Many of us learned the prope! 
place for food with a crack over t! 
knuckles from a father who brooke’ 
no nonsense. It remains to be sec 
which group will come out best in t! 
end, We won’t even hint as to ou 
guess on the matter. All we will sa 
is that we can understand the feeling: 
of parents in Roslyn. 
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Morgan Losses 


In loans to the vast and compli- 
cated Van Sweringen interests (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 19, Jan. 30), J. P. Mor- 
van & Company lost, over a period of 
ibout five years, almost $10,000,000. 

This fact was part of the record 

st week after the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee had heard testi- 

ony from Thomas W. Lamont, 66- 

ear-old Morgan partner. In ques- 
tioning Lamont, the committee brought 
out the fact that the shrewd Morgan 

iking house had to stand a loss of 

621,110 by writing it off as “bad 

bts” in 1935. The money represent- 
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Lamont Voiced His Resentment 


| advances made to the Van Swerin- 

n brothers in an effort to straighten 
ut the financial difficulties that struck 
heir “empire” in the early years of 
he depression, 

It was further brought out by the 

mmittee that the Morgan company 
ed a group of bankers in 1930 in rais- 
1¢ a $39,000,000 loan for the Van 
weringens, and that those participat- 

¢ in advancing this loan had been 

rivileged by Morgan to buy Van 

weringen stock at $20 a share while 

was being quoted at $34 a share in 
open market. 

As this latter point was stressed by 

e committee, Lamont voiced his re- 

ntment. He said it was unfair to 

ply that the $20-a-share price in any 
1y influenced the participating bank- 

s in deciding to advance the big loan. 
he objective of the loan, he declared, 

is not to make money but to correct 

rave situation in the Van Sweringen 
ructure of railroads, terminal build- 
igs, street railways, holding com- 
inies and other properties—an “em- 
ire” valued at approximately $3,000,- 
00,000. 

With the investigation still unfinish- 
d, the Senate committee suspended its 
uestioning and went into a recess 
ikely to last until] the middle of April. 





‘Meanwhile, it will prepare itself for 





further hearings on the Morgan com- 
pany’s relationship with the Van 
Sweringens, both of whom are now 
dead, 


Potato Advertising 


Mindful that they are especially 
famous for their potatoes, both Idaho 
and Maine were engaged last week in 
promoting plans to advertise their 
best-known product. 

In Idaho, the legislature passed a 
special bill to tax all the state’s potato- 
growers 1 cent per hundredweight on 
all potatoes grown, In Maine, the legis- 
lature proposed a similar tax of either 
1 cent a barrel or 1 cent a hundred- 
weight. 

In both cases, the tax revenue is 
planned for use in payment of adver- 
tising costs required to promote po- 
tato sales in national markets. The 
Maine promotion would extend chiefly 
through the New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 








Varied Reports 


In the agricultural and business 
world last week, there was a variety 
of reports dealing with subjects that 
ranged from taxes to economic pre- 
dictions. Briefed, these included: 

@ A forecast that retail merchants 
throughout the country would experi- 
ence a spring buying wave “without 
recent parallel.” Figures announced 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation indicated that sales for 
March would total $550,000,000, a gain 
of 18 per cent over the total for March 
of last year. First reports of the East- 
er trade amply supported this estimate. 

@ A report by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund that city dwellers in. the 
lower income groups are taxed more 
heavily than residents of rural areas. 
To illustrate this, the report pointed 
out that-a typical New Yorker earning 
$2,000 a year pays from $276 to $334 
in annual taxes, while a farmer with 
the same income, in most cases, pays 
taxes totaling only about $198. 

@ An announcement by Governor 
W. I. Myers of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration that the government, for the 
first time since the depression, is sell- 
ing more farms than it is acquiring. 
This was interpreted as another indi- 
cation of agriculture’s improved in- 
come and credit. When farm credit 
and income declines, it was pointed 
out, the government acquires farms 
through failure of farmers to pay back 
Federal loans. 

@ A report from the steel industry 
that steel mills were operating at 87.3 
per cent of capacity, a new all-time 
production record. During the same 
period last year the industry was op- 
erating at only about 55 per cent of 
capacity. 
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One Cent a Day 


Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for @ 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., today while offer is still 1 open. 
Treatment on 


LY FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live in U. 8S., try this 
treatment without risk. If completely satisfied you 
may send $1, otherwise your report cancels charge. 
Write The DePew Chemical Co., 804K King Bidg., 
420 W. llth. Kansas City, Mo 
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Justice Van Devanter 


A spectator entering the hearing 
room of the new Supreme Court build- 
ing in Washington finds his eyes nat- 
urally gravitating to the centrally- 
placed, elegantly-bearded figure of 
Charles Evans Hughes. As his focus 
widens, he notices sitting immediately 
to the right of the Chief Justice a 
gaunt-faced old man with a prominent 
nose and a bald head fringed only 
faintly with silver white hair. 

This is 77-year-old Mr. Justice Willis 
Van Devanter. He owes his honored 
position at Hughes’ right to the fact 
that his term on the high bench has 
been longer than that of any of his con- 
temporaries. His 27 years of service 
allow him the title of “senior justice.” 
From point of age he is younger than 
only one of his associates, the 80-year- 
old liberal, Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 

Because of James Clark McReynolds’ 
ringing and inevitable “No” in all New 
Deal test cases, Van Devanter is not 
quite the arch-conservative of the 
Court. He has upheld one small piece 
of the New Deal, the right of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to sell 
Wilson Dam power. In that case he 
joined his best friend, Pierce Butler, 
and British-born George Sutherland in 
voting in favor of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration for the first time. 

Of all the conservative justices, Van 
Devanter is perhaps the most esteemed. 
When Washington columnists Drew 
Pearson and Robert S. Allen wrote 
their questionably accurate and some- 
what malicious Supreme Court book, 
“The Nine Old Men,” they were forced 
to fall in with the common agreement 
that Van Devanter “is‘one of the ablest 
members of the Court and one of its 
hardest workers.” 

Veteran judge and erstwhile college 
professor, Van Devanter probably 
knows more about the particulars of 
law than his colleagues. When justices 
disagree on matters of jurisdiction, his 
opinion is final. Finally, when Con- 
gress is framing laws which may af- 
fect Supreme Court procedure, Van 
Devanter becomes the link between 
the Court and the Congressional com- 
mittees in charge of such legislation. 

Precise and fluent of tongue, he is 
one of the clearest speakers on the 
bench. His keen mind has served to 
untangle for his associates many an 
involved legal argument. When 
lawyers themselves become lost in the 
complexities of the cases they are 
presenting, the senior justice often 
leans forward from his chair to 
Straighten them out. 

When it comes to writing opinions, 
however, Van Devanter is a notorious- 
ly weak sister. In 1933 he wrote nine 
decisions, in 1934 three. In 1935 his 
score was zero. Since the court 
opened last fall, his average has picked 
up again with an opinion a month. 

This strange failing comes about not 


through any laziness on the senior 
justice’s part, but because of what 
John Chamberlain of Fortune maga- 
zine once chose to call a “neurotic 
pen.” Writing for him seems to be 
sheer torture. Onee finished, his opin- 
ions are clear and readable but they 
require a disproportionately long time 
for preparation. 

Van Devanter’s littlest known role 
is that of peace-maker. When long 
argument ruffles feelings among mem- 
bers of the court, it is always the dig- 
nified Van Devanter who makes eve- 
ning calls at the homes of the justices 
to soothe injured sensibilities. 

True to his outward appearance of 
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Van Devanter Finds Writing a Torture 


cold, Olympian calm, Van Devanter 
has managed to lead a smooth, uni- 
formly successful life against back- 
grounds as widely varied as those of 
the sleepy middle west and the brawl- 
ing, post-pioneer period of Wyoming. 

He was born two years before the 
Civil war in the dusty little town of 
Marion, Indiana. His father was a 
local attorney. 

After an ordinary childhood mark- 
ed only by exceptional grades in 
school, young Willis graduated from 
Indiana Asbury College (now DePauw 
University) in 1878 and went off that 
fall to the law school of Cincinnati 
University. Three years later he was 
back in Marion to fulfill two ambitions 
of long standing. The first he achieved 
by joining his father in the practice 
of law, the second by marrying Dollie 
Burhans, a childhood sweetheart. 

Two years before, however, Willis 
had waved a melancholy goodbye to a 
sister who had married a young 
lawyer from the territory of Wyoming. 
When brother-in-law John Lacey 
wrote back increasingly enthusiastic 
accounts of opportunities in the new 
country, Van Devanter and his wife 
finally headed for -Cheyenne. 

Wyoming in 1884 was a territory 
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with nearly the area of the British 
Isles and little or no reputation f{; 
law and order.. Its rough-and-read 
population of American settlers foug! 
lustily to claim the territory’s fr: 
land. 

Land-grabbers, claim-jumpers an: 
cattle rustlers, however, only provided 
a colorful background for the dicts 
torial and sometimes unscrupulous a: 
tivities of the Union Pacific railroad 
of that day. This company set at its 
own pretty figures freight rates, th: 
price of cattle, the price of grain. || 
had already received prodigious land 
grants from the government and did 
not hesitate to acquire and sell mor 
acres at the expense of ordinary squat- 
ters and claim stakers. 

Van Devanter rose rapidly. H: 
early identified himself with two of 
the big men of the territory, Re- 
publicans Francis E. Warren and 
Clarence D. Clark. At the age of 30 hy 
was appointed by Republican Presi 
dent Benjamin Harrison of his hon: 
state of Indiana to act as Chief Justic: 
of the Wyoming Supreme Court. 

Two more years firmly established 
the Hoosier’s reputation. In 1890 hy 
resigned from the bench to form with 
his brother-in-law the firm of Lacey & 
Van Devanter. Their chief client was 
the Union Pacific Company, who: 
they aided in the work of thrusting ou! 
all other claimants for valuable coal! 
and grazing lands. 

Simultaneously Van Devanter got his 
finger into the political pie of Wyo- 
ming. Two years after the territory 
became a state in 1890 he became chair- 
man of its Republican committee and 
four years later its representative on 
the national committee. 

It was as a Republican that he first 
went to Washington, but in the year o! 
the Spanish-American war he began 
to increase his legal prestige stil! 
further by teaching at the city’s 
George Washington University. An old 
friend, Warren of Wyoming, now a 
U. S. Senator and a power in the capi 
tal, got him appointed as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of Public 
Lands in 1900. Three years later the 
senator boosted his friend again by) 
helping to obtain for him an appoint- 
ment as judge of the Eighth Federal! 
Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting in St. 
Paul and St. Louis. 

In 1910 another old Wyoming friend, 
Senator Clark, chairman of the powe! 
ful Senate Judiciary Committee, wa: 
influential in getting Van Devanter his 
final promotion. In December of thal 
year, the Indianan was appointed 
to the Supreme Court by Presiden! 
William H. Taft. 

Since then there has been no ques- 
tion about Justice Van Devanter’s po- 
litical tendencies. For nearly 30 years 
he had been a Republican. His ap 
pointment to the highest tribunal i: 
the land by a Republican president did 
not change him. His early experi- 
ences in the unorganized and often 
lawless life of the West left no mark 
of liberalism on him. 

He has constantly championed high 
er valuation of railroad and other 
utility properties. In states which 
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regulate such utilities, this has the ef- 
fect of increasing allowable profit of 
corporations which operate in the 
service of the public. On several oc- 
easions he has denied to the states 
the right to tax or otherwise control 
particular public utilities. 

Van Devanter was unpopular with 
Democrats long before the New Deal 
test cases. His most famous opinion, 
however, in which he upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the 48th Amendment, 
had no partisan implications. 

When his name went up for Senate 
confirmation in 1910, William . Jen- 
nings Bryan issued a statement as- 
sailing the justice on the grounds that 
he had twice refused to step down 
from the bench in cases which in- 
volved the Union Pacific, his old client. 
In both instances the Federal court of 

hich he was a member had returned 
decisions in favor of the railroad. 

Despite the fact that his health has 
een uncertain in recent years, Van 
Devanter has given no indication that 
he will resign. On his 77th birthday 
last April 17 he said: “Maybe I will 
ind maybe I won’t.” 

Never robust since the shock of his 

ife’s death in 1934, the senior justice 
ievertheless leads an active life for a 
nan of his age. In Wyoming days he 
vas an enthusiastic horseman and 

ymetimes a hunter of grizzly bears. 
Now on Sundays when the weather is 
csood, he makes a full, 18-hole tour of 
he pine-flanked fairways of Wash- 
ington’s exclusive Burning Tree Golf 
Club with Mr. Justice Pierce Butler. 
On other occasions he goes duck-hunt- 
ng in Virginia with the Rev. ZeBarney 
hillips, chaplain of the United States 
Senate. 

One of these hunting trips last De- 
ember resulted in wide and ridicu- 
lous publicity for the justice, when the 
Kev. Phillips revealed that Van De- 

inter had been admonished by a 
federal deputy game warden for not 
1aving a $1, Federal stamp on his 
unting license. Van Devanter, it de- 
eloped, had neither a stamp nor any 
dea that one was necessary. 

Some years ago he acquired a farm 
1 the hills of Maryland near Ellicott 
City, halfway between Baltimore and 
he capital. This estate is managed by 
ne of his two sons who, like his fa- 
ther, is not particularly hale. Another 

yn is an investment counselor in 
Washington. 

Van Devanter maintains both his 
Vashington residence and office in an 
partment house on swanky Connecti- 
ut Avenue where Mr. Justice Cardozo 
lso lives. Van Devanter’s suite, how- 
ver, is at the opposite end of the 
uilding from that of his pronounced- 

liberal colleague. 

Washington, seldom without a story 
bout one of the justices, has its latest 

1 Van Devanter. When someone 
sked him what he thought of the gos- 
ipy book, “The Nine Old Men,” the 
istice is reputed to have deprecated 
he rather uncomplimentary sketch of 
im which appeared in one chapter. 
but, he added: “There’s some good 
tuff in it about the other fellows.” 


(NEXT WEEK—JUSTICE McREYNOLDS] 








NAMES 


On filing first citizenship papers in 
Hollywood last week, German MAR- 
LENE DIETRICH (Maria Magdalene 
Sieber) remarked for the benefit of 
the curious: “My eyes, they are blue 
and my hair, it is blond, I think it is 
best to become an American citizen.” 


7 * * 


Mrs. HELEN WILLS (“Pokerface”) 
MOODY, eight times U. S. women’s 
tennis champion, revealed in New 
York that the Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corporation had taken an option 
on her services for movie work. 

After he had taken the-Adriatic sea- 
port of Fiume for Italy in 1919, poet 
and patriot GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
said that he would commit suicide. 
Now, after having written a work 
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D’Annunzio: “I Am Hastening My End” 


called “The Secret Book of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, Attempter of Death,” he 
is at it again. In Rome the 74-year-old 
inventor of the Fascist salute wrote to 
Achille Starace, Secretary of the Fas- 
cist party: “I am an old and sick man, 
so I am hastening my end. Disdaining 
to die between the sheets, I am trying 
my latest invention.” His invention, 
unperturbed friends say, is a chemical 
bath which would kill him instantly 
and dissolve his body in a few minutes. 
While in New Orleans to lecture on 
“A Day in the White House,” Mrs. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT told report- 
ers that she carried a pistol when she 
traveled alone by automobile. When 
one newsman asked her whether or 
not she could use the firearm, she 
smiled: “Well, I had the same training 
with a pistol that the New York Na- 
tional Guard has. But I hate guns.” 


Replying to an American college 
professor who accused him of having 
an inferiority complex, playwright 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW admitted 
in London: “Americans adore me.” 
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Two Things Happen 
When You Are 


Constipated. Gas and 
Nerve Pressure 


When you are constipated two things hap- 
pen. FIRST: Wastes swell up the bowels and 
press on nerves in the digestive tract. This 
nerve pressure Causes headaches, a dull, lazy 
feeling, bilious spells, loss of appetite and diz- 
ziness. SECOND: Partty digested food starts 
to decay forming GAS, bringing on sour stom- 
ach, (acid indigestion) and heartburn, bloat- 
ing you up until you sometimes gasp for breath. 

Then you spend many miserable days. You 
can’teat. Youcan’tsleep. Your stomach is sour. 
You feel tired out, grouchy and miserable. 

To get the complete relief you seek you 
inust do TWO things. 1. You must relieve 
the GAS. 2. You must clear the bowels and 
GET THAT PRESSURE OFF THE NERVES. 
As soon as offending wastes are washed out 
you feel marvelously refreshed, blues vanish, 
the world looks bright again. 

There is only one product on the market 
that gives you the DOUBLE ACTION you need. 
It is ADLERIKA. This efficient carminative 
cathartic relieves that awful GAS at once. It 
often removes bowel congestion in half an 
hour. No waiting for overnight relief. Adier- 
ika acts on the stomach and both bowels. Or- 
dinary laxatives act on the lower bowel only. 

Adierika has been recommended by many 
doctors and druggists for 35 years. No grip- 
ing, no after effects. Just QUICK results. 
Try Adlerika today. You'll say you have never 
used such an efficient intestinal cleanser. At 
all Leading Druggists. 


FRE Trial size of Adlerika will be 
: mailed FREE to any adult. Send 


name and address to ADLERIKA, 
Dept. 142, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ADLER 
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SUPERIOR TO 
LAXATIVES 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO WIN A $1,000 PRIZE 


You don’t know the thrill that comes with that first 
big check until you try THE CONTESTS, but you must 
know how it’s done. THE BEST SOURCE OP INFOR- 
MATION COMES THROUGH READING THESE 
FOREMOST CONTEST PUBLICATIONS, CONTEST 
MAGAZINE and NUGGETS MONTHLY 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with these leading CONTEST 
PUBLICATIONS we will send you BOTH MAGA- 
ZINES for a period of FOUR MO S for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Single copy, each magazine 35c 
Freese Publications, Drawer P-259, Upland, Ind. 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY * ° 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER ........-sse0: WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* WORK FOR UNCLE SAM & 


MANY 1937 APPOINTMENTS. 


$1140 to $2100 First Year 


Many Government examinations include Mental Tests. 
Test yourself. Answer the following problems and mail 
at once. Our examiners will correct your work, rate, 
and return it. The result should indicate your chance 
on a Government examination. 
MENTAL TEST NO. 1 

(1) A train makes 3/5 of ite trip in 54 minutes. In 
how many minutes will it make the entire trip? 

Answer ...... bona 
(2) MAILBAG is to LOCK as LETTER Is to (1) Stamp. 
(2) Seal. (3) Cancellation. Answer ..........+-++. 
(3) A letter is given special protection if mailed 
(1) Special Delivery. (2) istered. (3) Air Mail. 

Answer ..... 006s sees 
(4) A clandestine meeting is one that is (1) Secret. 
(2) Accidental. (3) Romantic. Anmswer..........-+++«.- 
(5) Wheeling, W. Va. is (1) North. (2) South. (3) 
East. (4) West, from Trenton, N. J. 

ANSWET 2... ccccccsesecessess 




















FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C179 
Rechester, N. Y¥. 

I send you my work on Mental Test No. 1. Kindly 
rate it and return. Send full information regarding 
Government Jobs for those my age. Send list of Jobs 
and tell me how to get one. 
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ISEEDS f= TESTING 


READ OUR Oe OFFER BELOW 


ter Zinnias sh 
ing plants Ttezin tall load. 
ed with Giant mai t 


= and oe. AA are 

making a Great ear 

and offer Special Reward fort fig 
showing taller plants. & 
Pkt. Over 30 Seeds. 


TPT. 206. TAL 


Flaming Rose Petunia 
e.. This gorgeous new Petunia is a 
“e flaming beauty — a round- 
ed in form, a smothered 
aming rose 
se) color. oo Re here, grown 
win our Trial Gardens, made 
from Photo in August had 585 
buds and flowers. 
Test Pkt. = SO Seeds. 


cbew Drops - 

One of the most attraotive * 
Flowers grown in our Test 
Gardens. Grows 10 to 12 in. tall, 
pocsomne hundreds showy s- 

tal Flowers in many tinted 
shades and hues. Easy to grow 
and blooms freely a few weeks 
after planting. 
Test Pkt. Over 100 Seeds. 


Art 

New Snapdragons Shades 
Very special new Snapdragons 
and cannot be Te oltenteds any- 
“where. The result of many years 
cross breeding, are rust-proof & 
contains at least 40 different 
Art Shades, im ible to de- 
scribe. We own the seed & want 
to make a wide test this year. 
Test Pkt. Over 100 Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We want these 4-Flower Novelties TESTED in al! 
parts of the country this Summer before deciding to 
offer next year. All 4 are easy to grow and should 
flower profusely if planted before May lith. Have 
something new & distinctive in your Flower Garden. 

We will mail 4 Test Packets, one each above 4 
flower Novelties, to o erson in a family only, if 
2-STAMPS are enc stoned t to help cover PACKING 
and POSTAGE. Canada i 

Mills SOth Ann “y Book for 1937 is 
Free with each lot. It offers hundreds of varieties, 
many Novelties and jaities with 178 Color 
Photos showing color of flowers. We have new low 
prices for 1937... All Seeds are Tested & Guaran- 
teed --Our New Discount System will save you money. 

Write today -- This offer may not appear again 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 121 ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


* or \ 3 Pkts. Seeds $¢ 


"./) To introduce Jung's Guabty Sesde 
=> we will send you & vy ty) Ses 
a ay Wayahead Tomato, ts 
CR) ripen as early as July in" also the 
glorious sweet scented double nas- 
put. and Giant Double Dablia Zinnias 
if you = enclose a 3c stamp to pay 
pos: in Canada 10c. 
Send for a Free copy of our beautiful colored cata- 
log. Filled with —— in Seeds, Plants and 
ibrubs. Coupon for Rare premiums in each catalog. 


4. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept.3, Randolph, Wis. 


GARDEN WEEDEREREE 


HANDIEST TOOL ON EARTH 

To introduce to you our Vigorous Northern Gro 
“Pure Bred” Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants 
Bulbs, Fruits and other Nursery Items we 
will mail you this handy garden tool and 
Big1937 Catalog Free. Most com- 
plete Seed and Nursery book, 180 eG. 
pages, 600 pictures. Bargain Prices. 25¢ vaLue 


Write today. Send 10c to cover pac 
CONDON BROS. SEEDS EN 
Box 167 ROCKFORD, 


GLAD ™ mandard, 6. Bobs for $1. Figg ty 
paid in U. 3 Bove t. D. 


NORTHWESTERN BU COMPANY, AUBURN, IND. 


TOMBSTONE 


Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 


4927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atianta, Ga. 
RELIEF 


S ; N U GUARANTEED 


Send for Free Booklet —tells how you may find 
relief; new wonder treatment; low cost; medication 
= to seat of infection with new patented applicator. 
nstant relief guaranteed. Why suffer? Write today! 
GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
tells) (aaa Dept.j, 42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill, 
iiiaesdiatiaetenenentedliaiaetiiimameeniertinnsentementiatiatanieahinahantnentnmabetanenetememmmminttiniiall 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 












































THE MOVIE WORLD 





Awards 


Paul Muni and Luise Rainer, cur- 
rently co-starring in “The Good 
Earth,” film adaptation of Pearl Buck’s 
novel, last week found themselves co- 
starring also in real life roles. 

Muni, for his incisive characteriza- 
tion in the title role of “The Story of 
Louis Pasteur,” received the award of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences for the best perform- 
ance by an actor in 1936. Miss Rainer, 
for her portrayal of Anna Held in 
“The Great Ziegfeld” was named the 
best actress of 1936. 

The road of Muni to this designation 
has been studded with top-flight dra- 


matic characterizations, which include 
excellent portrayals in “Scarface,” “I 
Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang,” 
“Black Fury,” “The World Changes.” 
He is 41 years old, was born in Lem- 
berg, Austria, and his real name is 
Muni Weisenfreund. Muni’s parent’s 
were actors and he received his early 
training in the Yiddish Art Theater in 
New York City. His screen career 
began in 1928. 

Miss Rainer’s award was given for 
her second motion picture appearance. 
Her first was in “Escapade,” in which 
she appeared opposite William Powell, 
receiving the part unexpectedly when 
Myrna Loy gave it up. Miss Rainer, a 
Viennese, was discovered by a scout 
for M-G-M when she was appearing on 
the European stage. Recently she 
married Clifford Odets, whose own 
road to Hollywood has been via a 
series of successful left-wing plays for 
the group theater in New York City. 

Among the other awards, announc- 


ed at the ninth annual awards dinner 
of the academy, that for best direction 
went to Frank Capra, for “Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town.” 


Gale Sondergaard, 


for her work in “Anthony Adverse” 
was named the actress who did the 


best work in a supporting role. Walte: 
Brennan, received a similar award fo: 


his performance in support of Edward 


Arnold in “Come and Get It.” 

“The Way You Look Tonight,” writ 
ten by Jerome Kern and Dorothy, 
Fields, was named the best song. 





Woman Producer 
In the writing, editing and actin: 


divisions of the movie industry women 


have attained numerous positions of 
prominence and importance. But th 
executive field—producers, directors 
etc.—has traditionally been a sort o! 
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The Best In The Movies for 1936: Paul Muni, Luise Rainer and Frank Capra 


“no woman’s land” which few women 
have successfully invaded. 

Lois Weber, who entered the movie 
industry in 1909, was the first woman 
producer and director. As owner and 
director of Lois Weber Productions, 
she wrote and supervised over 200 pic- 
tures. The outstanding woman direc 
tor today is Dorothy Arzner, who ros: 
from the stenographic department at 
Paramount to the cutting room, wher: 
she expertly sliced Rudolph Valen 
tino’s “Blood and Sand” and “Th: 
Covered Wagon.” She has directed 
Ruth Chatterton in “Sarah and Son, 
Katherine Hepburn in “Christophe: 
Strong,” Anna Sten in “Nana.” On¢ 
of her most recent pictures for Co 
lumbia has been “Craig’s Wife,” with 
Rosalind Russell and John Boles. 

Last week another woman brok¢ 
into the executive ring when Frances 
Marion, screen writer, was signed b) 
Columbia Pictures as producer for that 
company, she will have complet¢ 
supervision over two of its movies 
each season. Miss Marion rose to the 
post through the extraordinary suc- 
cess of her screen stories, which in- 
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tude “The Champ,” “Emma,” “Anna 
Christie,” “The Big House,” “Humor- 
esque,” “Dark Angel,” and “Dinner 
Eight.” 
oro 


Flickers 
@ Cecil B. DeMille, film director 
nd latterly a radio performer on 
Monday evenings, has offered his 
ormula for improving speech. In ad- 
ition to the well-known “Peter 
Piper,” he suggests this for practice: 
‘Theophilus Thistle, the thistle sifter, 
<ifted a sack of thistles with the thick 
his thumb. A sack of thistles did 
fheophilus Thistle, the thistle sifter 
sift with the thick of his thumb. If 
fheophilus Thistle, the thistle sifter, 
sifted a sack of thistles with the thick 
of his thumb, how many thistles did 
rheophilus Thistle, the thistle sifter, 
ft?” 
G Some hopeful persons last week 
envisioned a return to the days when 
movie patrons went to theaters to see 
movies instead of with the hope of 
making a fortune. A broadening cam- 
paign to do away with such games of 
chance as Bank Night and Screeno 
received considerable impetus when 
the Loew theaters in the Greater New 
York area decided to drop all such 
games and the RKO circuit announced 
plans to abandon them in all theaters 
of the circuit throughout the nation. 
@ Rehearsals via telephone have 
me to Hollywood. It started last 
week when, at the end of the day, a 
scene was altered by a story depart- 
ent on a Hollywood set. Robert 
Flory, director, allowed Lloyd Nolan, 
Claire Trevor and Akim Tamiroff to 
» home but told them to remain near 
telephones. He then arranged a four- 
way hookup and for two hours re- 
earsal went on with the actors turn- 
g up letter perfect the next day. 


, 
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You'll Be Seeing 


Moonlight Sonata (Pall Mall-United 
\rtists): This production, which is 
ult around the first motion picture 
ppearance of the world famous pian- 
ist Ignace Jan Paderewski (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 14) is now ready for 
lease. The picture has extended se- 
quences of several recitals by Pader- 
vski and should be seen by all inter- 
ested in good music and the advance 
f the motion picture out of routine 
hannels. 
Maytime (M-G-M): The singing team 
Jeanette Mac Donald and Nelson 
kddy has been bracketed with John 
Barrymore in a well-handled adapta- 
lion of the operetta of another day. 
\round the musical score is woven a 
mantic drama which points a moral 
it love should be chosen in’ prefer- 
ce to a career when that choice is 
cessary. As a price for her oper- 
tic career Miss Mac Donald marries 
Barrymore in the film, later falls in 
ve with Eddy, who is killed by Bar- 
more, and dies herself. Profiting 
rom that example, a younger girl 
Lynne Carver) gives up her career 
'o marry the boy she loves (Tom 
rown). 








ON THE AIR — 
Networks 


Girdling the United States today are 
two major national radio chains and 
one smaller chain. They are the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. NBC, 
with its combined Red and Blue net- 
works, has about 110 stations. CBS 
on a single network has 101. Mutual 
has 45 and will add a new section of 
10 more next month. 

The Mutual organization was estab- 
lished last September. It was one of 
the few successful efforts to set up a 
rival combination to the giant net- 
works. All other attempts have ended 
in failure. 

In 1934 the American Network was 
established when Alfred E. Smith and 
Vincent Astor, as representatives for 
a Wall Street combination bought 
WMCA in New York. They hooked 
up 20 stations, reaching as far west as 
St. Louis, but the chain operated un- 
successfully and was disbanded, 

The comedian Ed Wynn then form- 
ed the Amalgamated Network in which 
he is said to have invested a good deal 
of his earnings as a radio star. The 
network operated but two days. Two 
attempts at forming national radio 
chains were made by Samuel Insull, 
utilities magnate, and failure marked 
both. 

An attempt was also made to form a 
chain by George McClelland, original 
manager of WEAF, New York outlet 
of the Red network of NBC in New 
York. The attempt also ended in fail- 
ure and McClelland’s death was attrib- 
uted to that fact. 

This background lent interest last 
week to two reports of plans for new 
national networks. One _ revolved 
around talk of a coast-to-coast hook- 
up to be formed by, the Warner 
Brothers and Transamerican Broad- 
casting Company. 

The other concerned reported plans 
of radio, civic and financial figures to 
form a new station line-up. Among 
those reported in radio circles to be 
interested are Richard C, Patterson, 
former executive vice-president of 
NBC, Dr. Stanley High, head of the 
Good Neighbor League, and Goldman 
Sachs and Company. 





a 


Airwaves Briefs 


@ Families in the United States de- 
vote a total of 95,500,000 hours daily 
listening to the radio. This is the find- 
ing of a study conducted by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, under sponsorship of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. Out of 
24,500,000 families owning radio sets, 
18,718,000 tune in sometime each day 
with the average pegging at 5.1 hours 
daily. 

g A new record for rapid changes 
is rapidly being hung up by the 
Tastyeast program. The program has 
veered up and back between featuring 
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James J. Braddock, heavyweight box- 
ing champion and the “Jesters.” Then 
announcements came fast that the 
program was on for a long period, 
then off, and now the latest is that it 
will continue on a one-time a week 
basis and will star the “Jesters.” 

qG The high C Lily Pons will replace 
Nino Martini April 14 on the Wednes- 
day Chesterfield program. Martini 
is leaving to fill concert and film en- 
gagements. Miss Pons left the pro- 
gram last Spring for the filming of 
“That Girl From Paris,” currently 
being shown around the country. 

@ George Burns and Gracie Allen 
first broadcast with Eddie Cantor on 
an NBC network program in 1932, 
For five years thereafter, they con- 
tinued their comedy over the Colum- 
bia network. On Monday, April 12, 
Burns and Allen, will go back to the 
NBC in a new regular series to be 
heard weekly on that day from 8:00 
to 8:30 P. M. EST. The program, under 
sponsorship of General Foods, will 
have an outlet of 69 stations and will 
originate in NBC’s Hollywood studios. 


GIVEN for distributing 16 bores 


ZY ROSEBUD Salve or Cold Relief 
THOLENE ointment at %o ea. Order 8 
boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on trial. 


OSEBUD PERFUME CO,8240, Woodsboro, Ma 











Personal to Fat Girls! — Now you can slim 


down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don't let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours, 


1 A POWDERED PERFUME 
NOW! OF RARE FRAGRANCE 


Newest thing out—HEATHER POWDERED 
PERFUME—an exquisite, distinctive perfume 
in powdered form. Just a tiny touch—back of 
an ear, or on the chest. Heat of body brings 
to life its delicate fragrance. Not a face 
powder. 2 dram vial—25c (Special) post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 

rimrose Co., 239 W. Center, Milwaukee, Wis, 





x aa «6NNow you can enjoy a 
AWUAMERBBNIGE slice or two of good- 
E Spotting, autrigiess 
ig t it 
and better for you your ‘suena. Cosataies 
a a starch and s 
than the old ctrl than the old-style Gilu- 


AiUiL td 


ical value. A slice or 
every meal taste better. Write for trial offer. 


mene § ten Breads, but rich in 

GLUTEN BREAD eerpeceae gees 
i two of Proteo Bread, 
plain or toasted, makes 

PROTEO FOODS, Room 1503 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


COLUMBIAN Ci .) COMRESFONDENCE "COLLEGE, 


Free For Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 223-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pi LES § helped without motisine or epenntion. 
case map me worse ps than your 

Wasted wih Green then was 

advised to perated on. otend, yk natural way to 

health 3.4 2 Today I ain well. Further informa- 

tion to any piles sufferer. close stamp. NATURAL 

METHODS INSTITUTE. Dept. H, West Hazelton, Pa. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn - 

about my Appliance for reducible rup- Worries! 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- 

ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No "salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write 

for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 310-M State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


BACKACHE 


Flush Kidneys of Waste Matter, 
Poisons and Acid and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 


When your kidneys are clogged and your 
bladder is irritated and passage ey, Bee: and 
often smarts and burns you need Gold 
Haarlem Oil Capsules, a fine harmless on 
lant and diuretic that always works and costs 
but 35 cents at any modern drug store. It’s one 

ood, safe way to put healthy activity into 
idneys and bladder—you'll sleep sound the 
whole night thru. But be sure and get GOLD 
MEDAL—tight from Haarlem in Holland— 
you are assured of results. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irri- 
tated bladder are backache, puffy eyes, leg 
cramps, moist palms, burning or scanty passage. 


QycTION N mooruese 
=] 


tra tongue room. 
All forms false teeth — 
—as low as $6.75. 60 Day Trial. 


The Hod Laboratories, 656 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 
We Trust You - - Monthly Payments 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





VER since they were planted years 

ago during the Taft administra- 
tion, the Japanese cherry trees in 
Washington have been one of the great 
attractions of the capital. Each year 
their famous blossoms have grown 
prettier and now attract many visi- 
tors from all parts of the country. 

Last week, as the first signs of spring 
filled the air, interest in these flower- 
ing Oriental cherry trees started 
thousands of inquiries pouring into 
the city from the four corners of the 
nation. Tourists, school children and 
other persons who have heard so much 
about, but never have seen the beauti- 
ful spectacle, wanted to know the ap- 
proximate date the trees would bloom 
in order to plan trips to see it. 

In Washington it was a different 
story. District officials and business- 
men were thinking in terms of cherry 
blossoms, but for another purpose. 
They were making plans for taking 
care of the hundreds of thousands of 
expected visitors, and to entertain 
them. Their committee, meeting in the 
office of Commissioner Melvin C. 
Hazen, who is its honorary chairman, 
decided to make this year’s celebration 
of the blossoming of the trees the most 
colorful festival ever staged. High- 
lights will be the crowning of the 
Queen of the Blossoms, an elaborate 
fireworks display and a night pageant 
at Lincoln Memorial Gateway. 

While estimating that approximate- 
ly 3,000 cherry trees will bloom this 
spring, C. Marshall Finnan, director 
of the National Capital Parks and 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, said the date of the festival will 
not be established until eight or 10 
days before it is held. At this time, he 
pointed out, it is impossible to deter- 
mine just when the trees will open 
their buds. It all depends on the 
weather. If the east coast has an early 
spring the trees will probably bloom 
the first part of April. But should it 
remain cold, the blooms will not be at 
their best before the last of April or 
the first of May. For the past 12 years 
they have blossomed sometime be- 
tween March 27 and May 1, but most 
often between April 1 and April 20. 


House Ump: On many baseball fields 
these days umpires are frequently 
razzed for their decisions. But there 
is seldom any razzing of the official 
umpire or rules arbiter of the House of 
Representatives, known in Congres- 
sional parlance as the House parlia- 
mentarian. 

The present House Ump is 32-year- 
old Lewis Deschler, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. He has been piloting the House 
through its parliamentary mazes for 
nine years. One of the busiest officials 
on Capitol Hill when Congress is in 
session, he explained last week that he 
keeps one jump ahead of the 435 Rep- 
resentatives to avoid “being sunk.” 

His job is to sit at the foot of the 


Speaker’s rostrum and furnish the | 
siding officer with rules and p: 
dents to meet ticklish situations 
ing on the floor. In this posi 
hundreds of questions on all sort 
legislative and parliamentary int 
cies are fired at him daily. To be 
to answer them and outguess shrew, 
Congressmen, he spends hours 
Study. As a result he is usually 
pared for any parliamentary t 
nicality that might arise in conne: 
with current legislation.” 

Besides the Constitution, Tho 
Jefferson’s manual and the 43 stand 
rules of the House, Arbiter Desc! 
claims a working knowledge of 11,()\ 
compiled decisions of former Sp: 
ers. In addition, he has an extens 
library which includes every issue o/ 
the House Journal since the first ses- 
sion of the Continental Congress «ni 
every issue of the Congressional I. 
ord and its predecessor, the Cong: 
sional Globe, 


Capital Briefs 


q Secretary of the Interior Haro): 
Ickes last week approved renaming 
of the four drives in the Mall in hono: 
of the nation’s first four Presidents 
Under this action North Mall drive be 
comes Madison drive; North Vista 
drive, Washington drive; South Vista 
drive, Adams drive, and South \:!! 
drive, Jefferson drive. 

@ For several years the great U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has been 
providing facilities for its thousa: 
of employees in Washington to hold 
club meetings, practice tap dancing 
and enjoy various indoor sports. 
cently employees requested the | 
partment to operate a “date bure 
for them, 

g Colonel Wallace M. Craigie, p: 
fessor of military science and tact 
of Division 1-9 in Washington’s hi¢! 
schools, believes in the efficacy 0! 
feminine persuasion. Short on boys 
for a band at one of the high schoo!s 
he suggested to the girls that they 1: 
to induce the lads to join. Next ¢ 
he had so many applications 
couldn’t handle them. 

@ Health Officer George C. Ruhla 
has started a pure air drive to for 
proper ventilation of District theaters 
and other public halls. 
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Kidneys Must 


Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous wa 
in your blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidn 
tubes or filters, but beware of cheap, drastic, irritat 
ing drugs. If functional Kidney or Bladder disorders 
make you — from Getting Up Nights, Nervo 
ness, Leg Pai . Ci z 
ness, Rheuma . . 

Itching, don't take chances. Get the 
Prescription called Cystex. $10,000.00 depos'' 

ed — Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., gua! 

antees Cystex must bring new vitality in < hour 


cr money back on return of empty package. Telephon 


your druggist for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) tods 
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lea (dipping the pieces of chicken in 
buttermilk before frying). Virginia’s 
First Lady, Mrs. George C. Peery, sup- 
ported the bacon grease theory, while 
the egg batter method came from 
Raton Rouge, home of Mrs. Richard W. 
Leche, wife of Louisiana’s Governor. 
Disagreeing with the Governors’ 
ves and claiming that she wouldn’t 
ink of dipping chicken in buttermilk 
r frying it in bacon grease because 
ey destroy the flavor of the chicken, 
s Gatchell offered her own recipe 
real Southern style fried chicken, 
hich follows: 
“Take a well-selected fryer of not 
re than two pounds and dress care- 
fully so the. pieces will be attractive. 
Place, without salting, in the refriger- 
for at least 24 hours. When ready 
fry the chicken, first add salt and 
pper to the flour in which the 
ken is to be rolled. 
Don’t attempt to guess the tempera- 
of the lard in which the chicken 
io be fried; use a deep-fat frying 
rmometer and be sure the fat is 
ted to 375 degrees Fahrenheit. Use 
ugh lard to cover the chicken, and 
k the chicken brown. Then remove 
pieces and allow to drain on un- 
ed paper to absorb excess lard.” 
Don’t salt freshly dressed chicken 
soak it in cold water, she advised, 
1) cause that extracts the meat juices 
hich are the very essence of South- 
. style fried chicken. 


Week’s Hints 


@ A solution of soda and warm 
iter will remove grease from un- 
irnished wood. 

G A tablespoon of sugar in the 
water in which cauliflower is cooked 
will keep it white. 

@ Apples will keep longer if rubbed 

er with a little glycerin, which can 

washed off before the apples are 

d. 

@ A mixture of two tablespoons of 

gar and one-fourth cup of milk 

tikes a good glazing liquid for 
okies, Apply on the surface of the 
igh with a pastry brush before 
sing the cookies. 
@ If stockings 





persistently ‘wear 


out at the toes, try buying ’em half 
a size larger. 

@ The outer green leaves of lettuce, 
often trimmed off and thrown away, 
are more than 30 times as rich in 
vitamin A as the inside leaves. 





READERS WRITE 
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should rule, not nine men 
More power to Roosevelt. 
Otto B. D. Ellermann 


(Congress ) 
(dictators ). 


Spokane, Wash. 

* 7 7 

... Those nine old men have done noth- 
ing but sit-down and declare every good 
law unconstitutional so as to keep the 
masses from being able to live like hu- 
mans. Those nine old men want slaves 
for capitalism. 
Mrs. B. Lund 

Juneau, Alaska. 

* 7 * 

If a person, at the age of 70, is 
incompetent to be a judge then he is not 
fit to be a President, Vice President, Sena- 
tor, Congressman or attorney. He would 
not even be competent to vote... 

Lafayette Starkey 
Smithfield, W. Va. 


On Stalin, Russia 

I have always felt that your publication 
could be depended upon to give us the 
truth devoid of bias or prejudice but your 
article on Stalin, Feb. 13, wherein you ac- 
cuse him of murder and personally starv- 
ing millions upsets this feeling. The 
parties you speak of were tried, convicted 
and executed according to law as they 
would have been in any civilized country. 
As for the famine, the farmers were dis- 
satisfied with the share they were to give 
the government so did not try to raise 
crops and deliberately brought on the 
trouble. B. Brown 
Springport, Mich. 

* * * 

It is not quite fair to your readers to 
use such terms as “bloody Russia.” Pia- 
takoff and Radek were not “driven to 
desperation.” They went into it with both 
feet because they thought Stalin wasn’t 
looking. Their fatalism is characteristic 
of the Russian people. Found-out, they 
stand up like men and take it. Plenty of 
Anti-Stalins in Russia might be smart 
enough to beat Stalin but it is a little too 
late to start that. The government is a 
well ordered bureaucracy and not depend- 
ent on a “lord high executioner.” 

Give these Russians a chance—even 
Communists are human, though in this 
country we treat them as if they were not. 

D. M. Thompson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 
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$1.00 STARTS LIFE POLICY 
THAT PAYS UP TO $3,000 


Policy Sent Free 





An amazing new life insurance policy is , 
now offered, without medical examination, 
to men, women and children from.-10 to 74 
years of age. This policy provides up to 
$1,500 for natural death and up to $3,000 
for accidental death, as specified, based on 


age. Thousands throughout the country 
have taken advantage of this low cost 
plan. Sold by mail only. That is wh 


you can buy so much life protection wit 

an initial-payment of only $1.00. Send no 
money. You may receivé a policy for Free 
inspection and full particulars without ob- 
ligation by simply sending a post card 
giving your name, date of birth, and name 
of beneficiary to the Guaranty Union Life 
Insurance Co., Dept. 33D, Beverly Hills, 
California. Send today. No agent will call. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., Department 236, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota.— Adv. 















~ > 
DAYS’ TR 


10 IAL 


| SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 


receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then the above Beauwti- 
ful Style will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY BACK if wer Paw AE after 10-day trial 


CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
| 5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 73-N1, Chicago, lll. 





ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


. ’ 

Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head “y= 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of DRUM 
the inventor who himself has been benefited by the use 


ef the drums. 


A. ©. LEONARD, Ine., Dept. A, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


‘ OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home aoeee. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the ome of your 
trouble te ane Pat a FREE 

DR. SON VISCOSE COMPANY, 
140 N. “Dearborn St., Chicago, Calcage, Tit 


If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine bottle of Lymphol 
and full particulars of the amazing sup- 
port with which Lymphol is used for con- 
trol of reducible Rupture that is bringing 
a new ease, comfort and freedom to thou- 
sands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
io hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


Test this combined Method for reducible 
rupture oe any money risk. W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., 55 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
Write today. 


ASTHMA? 


“If you are sick and tired of gasping and strug- 
gling for breath—tired of sitting up night after 
night losing much needed rest and sleep, write 
me at once for a FREE trial of the medicine that 
gave me lasting relief. I suffered agony for 
nearly six years. Now I _— no more spells of 
choking, gasping and wheézing and sleep sound 
all night long. Write today for a FREE trial. 
Your name and address i. a post card will bring 
it by return mail.” w Dean, President, 
Free Breath Products y Rath Dept. 38-G, 
Benton Harbor, 1 _....._.». 


Soitching 


PAbC This Quick Way 


or quick relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
ook es, athlete’s foot, scales, rashes and other ex- 
ternally caused skin eruptions, use cooling, antise 
tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Original form 

of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense itch- 
ing. A 35c trial bottle, at stores, proves it—or 
your money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


[| ES DON'T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B30 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 


Treatment mailed on 

FREE TRIAL. If satisfied, 
Sa eigen 
ints Av. Sidney 3: 


§ and mail me, with your name and address, to CHRISTY, aT 
: inc., 3265 Union St., Newark, New York. | will mands H 
Ha a free sample of Christy's mage p polishing Cloth, an 
li details how you, as our nager, havean oppor: & 
a § tunity to make % to $10 a day extra in your spare e 
ee ae Soe 











































PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Catch Puzzle 


In recent weeks the Pastime Depart- 
ment has received so many requests 
for solutions to the old catch puzzle 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion that it was decided to print it and 
its solution in order to please every- 
body. 

About 60 years old, it was original- 
ly called the “five brick puzzle.” One 
version of it is to draw the figure 
shown here with three separate con- 
tinuous lines, without crossing or re- 





“Five Bricks” in Three Strokes 


tracing any line. Mathematicians have 
figured that it is impossible to draw 
such a figure with only three sep- 
arate strokes of the pencil. The least 
it can be done in is four. However, 
there are several trick solutions. 

One way is to draw all the lines, 
except the two vertical ones in the 
upper part, with two continuous 
strokes. Then, by folding the paper, 
it is possible to draw these two with 
one stroke, making three strokes for 
the whole figure. 

Another interesting version of this 
old “catch” is to draw a continuous 
line which will intersect each of the 
16 lines in the diagram, without going 
over any line or crossing any line 
twice. This is the version most 
PATHFINDER readers want a solu- 
tion to, so watch for it next week. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed by 
M. L. Olson, of Red Wing, Minn., deals 
with two men who are built propor- 
tionally alike. If one of them is five 
feet tall and weighs 120 pounds, how 
much will the other man, who is six 
feet tall, weigh? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The little 
girl’s grandfather was 75 years old. 
ee 


Dot Illusion 
Look at the three black dots below. 
e « * 


Can you make one of them dis- 
appear from view while looking at 
them? Yes, if you close your left 
eye and bring the right eye directly 
over the left dot about three inches 
from the paper. Look steadily at that 
dot and at the same time note that 
the other two dots are visible. 

Now draw the head gradually back 
(keeping the left eye closed) and when 
the eye is about six inches from the 





* Pathfinde, 


paper the middle dot will disappea: 
Then, if you draw the head another 
two inches back from the paper th, 
middle dot will re-appear. Withdray 
a little farther from the paper and th, 
right dot will disappear. 
OO 


Smiles 
Wife—Every time you see a preity 
girl you forget you’re married. 
Husband—You’re wrong, my dear, 
Nothing brings home the fact with so 
much force, 


Senior—You know, the job situation 
doesn’t get a bit better. [ve been 
trying to line up a position for several 
months, but there doesn’t seem to be 
any. Guess I'll have to open up an 
office after I graduate in June. 

Junior—Well, being a janitor isn’t 
so bad in these times. 


Professor—What do you give you: 
cows now in the way of galactagogues? 
Farmer—Oh, their sustenance is 


wholly of vegetable origin, rich in 
chlorophyll and opulent in butyra- 
ceous qualities. 

Prof—Then you can deliver a pint 
to my house each morning. 


a ALTerstive Be 


(Supple eS 2s the he Ca/cium Your ‘Your Body: Veeds) 


FIL. BOTILE TODA Mee 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidne: 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2. Miami. Oklahoma 


DR. ELDREDGE’'S 
APPROVED 
RECTAL JELLY 
THe WonDER WoREFr 


Pleasant, clean, stainless, easy-to-use. Mrs. G. T. Brown 
Cumberland, Me., writes: ‘‘This treatment is truly wonder 
ful’. $i—we pay postage; your money back if it doesn’t he!p 
that horrid itching, bleeding or soreness promptly, and ease 
your constipation. Or send 3c stamp for E SAMPLE. 


MELROSE LABORATORY, Hids Box 55, Melrose, Mass. 


CATARRH »° SINUS 
CHART— FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 
fay a we throat. Send Post Card or letter 
Druggist il Halle Cat h Medicine. 

40,000 8 a se all’s Catarr n 
Grd sear business. . . Write today! eg 


F.3, CHENEY Ay CO., Dept. 133, TOLEDO, 0. 


: for to cover mailing costs, etc. I 


lieved, | ~ es By at pay nothing. rite today. 
M-ROYDS . 728 Delaware, Kansas City, Me. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really ef to get at you! 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and 4 
frée copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D. 
209-H Street, Hallowell, Maine. 





GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 

you, may be rid of Pile torture, we w 
po a regular 4-day M-ROYD Ss 
bination treatment upon receipt of 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have yous anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do you want 
agents? Want help? Want to work up a profitable business at 
home, through the mails ? PATHFINDER 'e by more 

a million families. Teli your story to te interested readers 
n the fewest possible words. 

Ciassitied Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Fach initial and group of res, as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 











AGENTS WANTED 





NEW KIND HEAT boils water instantly. Pocket size. 
218% profit—$20 daily easy. Magic minute demon- 
ration. Free sample offer. Nu-Way, 503—10th, 

Moines, Iowa. 
OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington. D. 

BABY CHICKS 

WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
can save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
jultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

FOR LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE, write Smith 
Chickeries, Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also 
elling Sexed Chicks. 











BOOKS | 


BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular 
Mechanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, 
ago | 
- BURIED TREASURE Ne eS 
“HOW TO FIND BURIED TREASURE.” Big book 
ells how to find gold, silver, buried treasure. Send | 
coin. Randall Laboratories, Rockefeller Building 
urtment A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 


MATEUR CARTOONISTS—Win $25. 00. No drawing | 
bility necessary to win. 26 prizes in all. Rush name | 
yosteard for valuable tips on ‘‘How to Make Money 
1 Simple Cartoons,’’ Cash Prize Entry Blank and 
es Send no money. Cartoonists’ Exchange, 

1433, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


D CORRESPONDENCE ~ COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. | 
ses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


¥V FARM OPPORTUNITIES! ~ Washington, “Tdaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
me is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices 
terature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
fic Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


FEMALE HELP WANTED | 


MOTHERS! WILL YOU WEAR Actual Sample Dress- 
s And Show to Friends. Up to $22 in week, easy! 
t house to house. Give-size, age. Harford Procks, 
t. P-28, Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 

\DDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME, sparetime; Sub- | 

tantial weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. Digni- 
work. Stamp brings details. Employment Megr., 
x 523-GK, Jackson, Tenn. 
0 WEEKLY CAN BE EARNED addressing envelopes, 
ting names, sewing. Stamp brings details. 
‘iL, Dept. P3, Keene, N. H. 

ADDRESS ENVELOPES HOME. Easy work. Wonder- 
ful opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Write | 
r details. Majestic Silverware, 1711-PF Park, Hart- 
d, Conn, ee 

ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and 
furnish supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 

HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


MEN-WOMEN, Investigate Working for the Govern- 
ment. Many Social Security Positions. Get ready 
entrance tests. Age 18-50. Write for details 
mediately. Instruction Service, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Many 1937 appoint- 
| 
| 
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ments. $1260-$2100 first year. Men-women. Pre- 
ire now for next examinations. Influence unneces- 
ry. Common education sufficient. Full particulars, 
t jobs and sample tests—Free. Write today sure. 
anklin Institute, Dept. C13, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEGAL SERVICE 





IVORCE. — “Send 10¢ for information how ’ Obtained, 
ime, evidence required, how to avoid publicity. 
pplicable to all states. Legal Service, 
E Bldg. Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 


PILE 


Marquette 





Let Us Send You 
A $1 Package | 
on FREE TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by re- 
turn mail on approval (in 
plain wrapper) this $1 
Package of Dr. Van Vieck’s 
great three-fold Absorp- 
— Treatment which is 

—~— thousands who 

er the pain and sore- 
nen of itching, bleeding 
protruding Piles. No knife, 
no pain, no doctor’s bills. 
If satisfied with benefits 
received, then send us $1. 
not, keep your money. We trust you for fair 
treatment. Write today. DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY, 
Dept. XT-11, Jackson, Mich. 


WEAK—MANHOOD— PROSTATE 
constipation—Don’t give up, until 
you try this wonderful treatment. 
Amazing, new Chemist formulae, 
endorsed by Doctors everywhere. 
Guaranteed Harmiess. J. W. Geor- 
gia, states, ‘first treatment that did 


the work.’* Write today— free details and money back offer. 
The “Vitalife”’ Co., Dept. P.F.4, North Hollywood, Calif. 


PEP-BAK | 


If 











WEAK 





GLANDS 
Feel 40 years Doctors tecommended gianduiar 
formula, success f > Griaeary soe strength—6 supply $1; 
weeks supply $2 eam ff ae + bs: 
weeks $5. Mention if for man or woman. 
ACTIVA 4244 Lincoln Ave., Dept. R-1, Chicago, ti. 





Stubb— This government report 
states that the life of a paper dollar 
is only seven or eight months. 

Stubblefield—Well, I have never had 
one die on my hands. 


Mrs. Cupp—How old are you, Sally? 

Sally—Fourteen. 

Mrs. Gupp—A girl 14 should tell 
her mother everything, you know. 

Sally—I know it. But mother is so 
innocent I haven’t the heart. 


First Co-ed—Have you _ noticed 
Jack’s new mustache; it makes me 
laugh. 


Second Co-ed—Tickled me, too. 


2atient—Doctor, does a fish diet 
strengthen the brain? 

Doctor (who is fond of fishing)— 
Perhaps not; but going fishing cer- 
tainly seems to invigorate the imagi- 
nation. 





Teacher (to mischievous boy)— 
James, sit down in front. 
James—Sorry, Miss, I can’t; I’m not 


made that way. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man want- 
ed to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 





Pree. Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Freeport, Illinois, 
MEDICAL 


DISPIGURING PIMPLES: permanently 





removed. 


Write for Doctors prescription, Box 236, Baker, 
PRE SE Ga 


i NURSERY STOCK 

WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. 

vines 3c. Shrubs l0c. Evergreens 25c. Garden Seed 

and Vegetable Plants. Catalog Free. Benton County 

Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


$2000. 00 FOR ic. We Guarantee To Pay World’s ‘High- 
est Prices, certain 1909 cents $25.00, 1860 cents 
$500.00, Large cents $2000.00, Quarters $300.00, Gold 
Coins $7500.00, 1913 Liberty Head Nickel $350.00, 
certain 50c of 1838—$1500.00, 1853—-$750.00, 1915— 
$13.50, 1921—$26.00, 1922—$60.00, 1928—$12.00, 1935— 
$60.00, Half Cents, Half Dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper 
Money, and Thousands of others up to $5000.00 each 
Know What Your Coins Are Worth. Send Dime For 
1937 World’s Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Cata- 
logue._Romanocoinshop,_Dept._142,_Nantasket, Mass. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS. Do you feel you have a valuable inven- 
tion? A novel invention may produce something 
salable if patented. Are you groping in the dark- 
getting nowhere? Learn how other men with inven- 
tions attained success. Write for our FREE Book, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ which tells you of 
fields where inventions bring profits if they are good 
patented ones. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Ber- 
many, Registered Patent Attorneys, 698-D Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘“‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-C Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 


enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
Moen Photo 


o 




















ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 

prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 

Grove, Illinois. 

PHOTO NAME CARDS, Book Plates, Labels. Made 


from your film or photo. Brilliantly colored, sam- 
ples free. Bonsall, 225 Republic Building, Miami, 





20 REPRINTS 25c. 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970-57, Geor 
SOLDERING & WELDING 


ARC WELDER FROM DODGE GENERATOR complete 
with plans 35c. 50 other generator changes. LeJay 

Manufacturing, 1310 Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Columbian 
Music Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can 


TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich rip ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


SONGWRITERS: Send for Pree Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
.. Portland, Ore. 


Films developed two prints each 
, Chicago 
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rvs DEAF! 


himself hear his 
watch tick with his Artificial Ear Drums, after 
being deai for twenty-five years. He wore them 


day and night. They stopped Invisible In E 
. oy 





his head noises. They are in- 
visible and comfortable. No un- 
sightly wires or batteries. Write 
for TRUE STORY. Also book- 
let on Deafness. FREE. 


THE WAY CO., 714 Hofmana Bide” Detroit, Mich. 


$3.50 Truss FREE wen, 


now oF ever you get fer 
newer rupture method whieh at —tnny LA jief 
in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt = cruel springs. 

not gouge or en opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9072 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CALM YOUR NERVES! 


Mrs. J. E. Padgett of 1213 
4th Ave., N. W., Roanoke, Va., 
said: “A few years back, just 
six weeks before my baby was 
born, I felt that I needed a 
tonic. I took Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription and in a 
short time was feeling better. 
I grew stronger, because I 
could eat more, and my nerves 
were calm.” 

tablets 50 cents, 

















New size, 
Large size, tabs. or liquid, $1.35. Buy now! 


liquid $1.00. 


Write for free medical 
Pierce’s Clinic, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FROGS 


START AT HOME! 


Use emall pond te ba nm. eg es 
with the increase 

me, ay Other S... waiting. 

liomen are starting In every 

= See what others already doing. 

Free Frog Book explains our offer. 


American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-C, New Orieans. La. 


advice to Dr. 















SPECIAL OFFER TO 


PILE SUFFERERS 


Private formula ointment used by the McCleary 
Sanitarium & Clinic of Excelsior Springs, Mo., in 
treating thousands of patients can now be used 
in your own home. Large trial tube sent to any 
rectal sufferer for 10c to pay postage and packing. 

THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
382A Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
CAN IT BE CURED? 


A booklet containing the opinions of 
famous doctors on this interesting sub- 
ject will be sent FREE, — they last, 
to any reader writing to the Educational 
Division, 551 Fifth Ave., Dept. PF-3, 
New York, N. Y. 


Forget Your 
RUPTURE 


Worries 


Let us send you this PROOF that Cluthe’s 
wonderful invention works miracles to stop 
rupture suffering—in the form of genuine en- 
dorsements from grateful Cluthe patrons liv- 
ing in YOUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD! You 
can ask them yourself how and why this re- 
markable support holds rupture so firmly, yet 
comfortably—without harnesses, elastics, leg- 
straps, cruel springs. Amazing scientific prin- 
ciple, using swivel control, brings new joy and 
ease. Permits heaviest work immediately. 

Write today for illustrated FREE BOOK, 
neighbor’s endorsements, and special offer to 
let you make the 60 days’ trial of The Cluthe 
Comfort Support. Address Dept. 412, Cluthe 
Sons, Bloomfield, New Jersey. (Serving the 
Ruptured Successfully Since 1871.) 
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CANCER— 


(Continued from page 4) 


as fight patrons will pay to witness a 
“battle of the century,” not a respect- 
able fraction of what manufacturers 
spend every year for commercial re- 
search. The Federal government de- 
votes $140,000 to the study, as much as 
it can spare of its $1,600,000 budget for 
disease research carried on in the 
U. S. Public Health Institute. 

QUESTIONS: Clearly, cancer re- 
search must be better financed if the 
unsolved problems are ever to be 
answered. And there are many of these 
problems, with new questions arising 
every day to plague those who work 
in laboratories. There are questions 
concerning every localized phase of 
cancer, why it strikes where it does— 
in the breast, on the skin, the lips, in 
the stomach, the mouth, the uterus— 
why the rate is higher for women than 
for men. There are other questions 
like these: 

Why are Swiss males more likely 
to contract cancer of the throat than 
men of other nationalities? Why are 
Japanese women less likely to get can- 
cer of the breast? Why is the inci- 
dence of cancer of the uterus lower 
among Jewish women than among 
women of other races? 

There is hope that someday these 
questions will be answered, There 
were, in the past, other equally puz- 
zling questions which have been at 
least partially answered in some cases 
and almest certainly answered in 
others. These answers are practically 
certain: 

@ Cancer is not contagious because 
it cannot be contracted through con- 
tact with a patient or with an object 
touched by a patient. 

q@ Cancer is not infectious because 
it cannot be contracted through en- 
trance of a disease germ into the body. 

@ Cancer is not hereditary. Ac- 
cepted by most scientists but not defi- 
nitely established is the theory that 
susceptibility to cancer may be in- 
herited. 

CURES AND TREATMENT: Cancer 
can be cured in many cases if caught 
in its early stages. 

Cancer cannot be cured through 
medicines,.ointments, salves or any of 
ihe various remedies offered to a 
pitifully gullible public by “quack” 
doctors. 

Every reputable physician and re- 
search worker in the world would 
have these points hammered home. 
Hundreds of so-called “cancer cures” 
pour into the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, are contained in the mail of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt and come to 
the offices of newspapers and maga- 
zines every day. None has ever been 
worth anything. The most that any 
“quack” could ever offer—and it has 
been offered time and again—would 
be a compound based on the same 
caustic principle used by the ancient 
Egyptians, 

Cancer can be treated only by sur- 
gery, the X-ray or radium in the hands 
of competent physicians® But none of 


these can be certain and complete 
cures for sub-surface growths. The 
X-ray, radium, the knife, can kill only 
surface growths, skin or womb tumors. 
The most that the X-ray and radium 
can do for sub-surface growths is to 
act as a control, a palliative. This con- 
trol may be had for as long as seven 
years after the disease is discovered. 

Always the fact to be remembered 
is that the disease should be caught 
in its early stages. A lump under the 
skin, a sore not healing, unusual bleed- 
ing—such symptoms should be investi- 
gated. Better still is the practice of 
regular examination in which the 
X-ray may catch the sign of a hidden 
growth. 

CAUSES: All these points are based 
on the effects of cancer. Most must 
be found out about treatment, but this 
waits on discovery of the cause. In 
tracing the cause gr causes, innumer- 
able trails are being followed. Some 
things have come to light but no 
final conclusions have been made. 
Theory has dealt with two classes of 





Pictures Inc. 
Dr. Wood: “Woglom Hasn’t Found I?” 


cancer. One is the inexplicable and 
apparently spontaneous cancer. The 
other has to do with carcinogenic, or 
cancer-causing, agents. These agents 
are irritants such as soot, coal tar, 
aniline dye. 

Irritation, either physical or chemi- 
cal, may cause cancer. A neglected 
tooth rubbing over a long period of 
time on the tongue may cause a can- 
cerous growth. An irritant encoun- 
tered in work or daily life may cause 
it. Certain habits of particular peo- 
ples have brought forth cancer. 

For example, in the Philippines and 
certain South Sea Islands, betel-nut 
cancer is indigenous to many natives. 
The women chew the nut daily, some- 
times keep it in their mouths while 
asleep, and a type of mouth cancer 
develops. 

Then, there is Kangri cancer, found 
in only one part of the world. Kash- 
mir tribesmen in India have been ac- 
customed to protect themselves from 
mountain cold by wearing under their 
garments a Kangri basket filled with 
burning charcoal. Often they forget 





to remove the baskets when sleeping. 


the charcoal burns their thighs and 2 


cancer peculiar to themselves develops. 


In China and Japan, food is often 
undercooked. Living parasites are 
swallowed and a liver cancer is con- 
tracted. 

Occupational cancers have also been 
found. It has been determined that 
many chimney sweeps, handlers of ta: 
and mule skinners have been afflicte: 
with malignant skin tumors. 

Such results have shown something 
but not enough. For every case thai 
might be traced to occupation or trib.! 
habits, there are countless ones defy- 
ing classification. The accomplish- 
ments so far are byways. The path to 
the ultimate goal remains illy-charted 

THE WORKERS: There are hun- 
dreds of research workers seeking th: 
path. There is a score of institutes 
and foundations working to the san 
end. All are laboring with thousand 
of mice, rats, guinea pigs, and rabbits, 
transplanting tumors, breeding can 
cer through irritation, trying a hu 
dred and one ways to find, if it exis! 
one final answer. 

Many times the accomplishmen 
have been of a purely negative, bu 
nevertheless helpful, nature. For i: 
stance, the Crocker Laboratories 0! 
the Institute of Cancer Research a 
Columbia University once allayed nex: 
panic caused by reports from England 
that mineral oil caused cancer. Th 
Institute, one of the most important 
cancer research agencies in the world, 
proved mineral oil was harmless. 

Through work with. fruit flies, the 
Institute contributed to the determi- 
nation of how much of an X-ray dose 
the human body can stand without 
ill effects. 

Typical of what is being done in 
many places is the work of Professo: 
William Woglom, first assistant to Dr 
Francis Carter Wood who heads the 
Crocker Laboratories. Studying ani- 
mal tumors, Professor Woglom is try- 
ing to determine why one tumor comes 
spontaneously and continues to live, 
why another comes and disappears as 
quickly as it came. In the case of an 
ingrafted tumor, the rat will fight back 
and will kill the artificial growth. 
How does the rat kill the tumor’? 
With what substance? 

With the answers may come som<¢ 
serum or specific that will enabl 
physicians to kill human cancer with 
out killing the patient. Men like Wog 
lom have been trying to find-this fo: 
the last 22 years and longer. 

But, as Dr. Wood once pointed out in 
aninterview, “Woglom hasn’t found it.” 

That is the situation. Woglon 
hasn’t found it, nor has Little, nor 
Slye of the University of Chicago, nor 
Ewing of Memorial Hospital, nor 
Voegtlin of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, nor Murphy of Rockefeller 
Institute. But they, and dozens o! 
other men and women, will keep on 
trying. And if it isn’t found in their 
lifetime, then there will be awothe: 
generation of seekers and others afte! 
that until the answer is found and an 
other great scourge wiped out. 
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